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Editorially speaking rare 


@ The turn of a new year traditionally gives 
rise to editorial musings on past events and 
their significance in terms of the future. This 
year of grace, 1947, lends itself well to such 
musings. One hundred years ago, for example, 
the great Irish potato famine of 1847 set in mo- 
_ tion a tide of immigration that hasn’t stopped 

yet. Ten years ago, in 1937, the states of 


Arkansas, Connecticut, Maine, Michigan, and 
Tennessee adopted civil service laws, and all 
but Arkansas still have them. Last year, Public 
Personnel Review adopted a new, condensed 
format, and the consensus of reader reaction 
was so favorable that we plan to continue it 
for another year. Next year, who knows, we 


may be tempted to muse on the fact that 1948 
marks the hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of gold in California. 


@ This issue of the Review serves as a medium 
for publication of several of the formal papers 
presented at the 1946 Annual Conference on 
Public Personnel Administration. In this way, 
Assembly members who were not present at the 
Conference will have opportunity to share 
vicariously in the program. Publication of the 
papers will also enable those who were present 
to “attend” portions of the Conference that 
they may have missed because of the concurrent 
scheduling of many of the sessions. Tentative 
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plans have been made for publishing additional 
papers from the Conference in the April issue. 


@ Henry Clepper, Executive Secretary of the 
Society of American Foresters, writes engag- 
ingly in the October, 1946, issue of Scientific 
Monthly on “Running a Professional Society, 
or the Happy Life of An Executive Secretary.” 
Remarking on the characteristics of the average 
professional society member, Mr. C. says: “... 
he’s been a member for years, likes to attend 
the meetings, and reads the journal when he’s 
not too busy. He’s often pretty busy.” 

Busy members of the Assembly—including 
practically all of us, that is—will find the article 
abstracts in each issue of the Review a ready 
means for keeping abreast of current literature 
in the personnel field. This is made possible 
through the willing cooperation of a hard- 
working corps of article abstractors, who read 
the original, condense it, and present its essence 
for your information. 


@ Professional New Year’s resolutions are no 
less laudable than personal ones—and they are 
just as hard to keep. What is needed, more 
often than not, is to put our professional ethics 
and aspirations into writing, that we may refer 
back to them continually and guide our con- 
duct accordingly. Which recalls to mind the 
excellent Code of Personnel Administration 
that was drafted some time ago by personnel 
workers in the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
For thos: readers who did not see the Code 
when it fist appeared in Personnel Adminis- 
tration, it .s reproduced here. 


We who are responsible for personnel adminis- 
tration stand pledged: 

1. To place respect for human dignity above all 
other considerations. 


2. To discharge our duties with a high sense of 
responsibility to the workplace, the home and the 
community. 


g. To hold confidential information as a trust. 


4. To aid the full development of each em- 
ployee’s potential for service, and to help place him 
in the position for which he is best fitted. 


5. To be truthful in all recommendations, and 
to abstain from recommending unsatisfactory em- 
ployees as any easy solution of difficult problems. 


6. To encourage supervisors to discuss with em- 
ployees all changes that will affect them personally. 





7. To represent, with full loyalty to both, the 
employees’ interests to management and manage- 
ment’s interests to employees, and to try to make 
plain by thoughtful interpretation how the true 
interest of the one is the true interest of the other, 


8. To teach by example that each of us is Tespon- 
sible for making ourselves as efficient as possible, 
for producing each day as much as we can, and for 
improving the way we do our work. 


g. To discharge our duties with recognition that 
supervisory officials have an important share ip 
personnel administration. 


10. To recognize that the objective of all person. 
nel administration is to further the Department's 
service to the public. 


11. To develop and adopt improved techniques 
of personnel administration. 


12. To exemplify in personnel offices those stan- 
dards of personnel management that we recom. 
mend to supervisory officials. 
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Forty Years of Achievement 


JAMES M. MITCHELL 





T SEEMS APPROPRIATE on the 4oth anni- 
| versary of the Civil Service Assembly to 
review some of the highlights in the history 
of the organization. In these few pages it 
will hardly be possible to cover every detail 
in the development of the public person- 
nel field. I hope, however, to cover the out- 
standing events in the Assembly’s record 
and make some comparisons along the way. 

The National Assembly of Civil Service 
Commissions was established in May, 1906, 
in Washington, D. C. At that time, the 
civil service movement, both in the United 
States and in Canada, had already been in 
existence for a quarter century or more, 
and some advances were certainly made 
during those years. Since the Assembly’s 
founding, however, we have moved at a 
gradually accelerated pace in the field 
of public personnel management. Much 
credit for these forty years of achievement 
is due the membership of the Civil Service 
Assembly—individually and as a group. 

Much credit is also due the National 
Civil Service League—until recent years 
known as the “National Civil Service Re- 
form League.” ‘The League was founded 
twenty-five years before the Assembly came 
into being, and since then both organiza- 
tions have worked together toward a com- 
mon goal, but with different methods. 


The Civil Service Reform Movement 


The highlights of our achievements in 
the public personnel field during the past 
forty years can be divided into three cate- 
gories: as a reform movement, as an era of 
evolution in methods and techniques, and 





JAMEs M. MiTcHELt is Director of the Head- 
quarters Office of the Civil Service Assembly. 
This address and the address by Henry F. 
Hubbard, following immediately hereafter, 
were presented at the opening of the 1946 
Annual Conference on Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration, to commemorate the Assembly’s 
4oth anniversary. As originally presented, they 
formed a two-part theme, “Public Personnel 
Administration: Past, Present and Future.” 











as a growing profession. To many people 
“civil service” is still essentially a reform 
movement. The average citizen still thinks 
essentially in terms of the prevention of ap- 
pointments and removals for political rea- 
sons. In many jurisdictions that is still a 
major part of our day-to-day job. Even in 
the most progressive, the farthest advanced, 
and the most enlightened jurisdictions, I 
dare say, we still have an occasional side- 
door request to “give Joe a job.” We will 
probably always have requests like that. 

We have made advances in forty years, 
however. When the Assembly was founded 
in 1906, there were four states and a hun- 
dred cities having civil service laws. The 
states were New York, Massachusetts, IIli- 
nois, and Wisconsin. In 1911, five years 
later, the National Assembly of Civil Serv- 
ice Commissions met in the Supreme 
Court chamber in Madison, Wisconsin. 
The group of thirty-two delegates there 
present formally resolved “that public ex- 
pression be given to the gratification it feels 
in the spread of the merit system of appoint- 
ment as evidenced by its adoption in the 
service of the nation, of six states and nearly 
250 cities.” After expressing appreciation 
to President Taft for his sympathy and sup- 
port, the delegates also said: ““We note with 
satisfaction the decreasing number of posi- 
tions exempted from examinations and the 
success attendant upon tests held for highly 
technical and scientific positions, and heads 
of departments in cities.” 

The twenty-five years from 1911 to 1936 
showed a continued growth in the number 
of municipal civil service commissions, with 
the number increasing to 650 by 1936. The 
number of states grew much more slowly, 
however. In 1936 there were still only nine 
states with civil service laws. The counties 
had also moved rather slowly. While Cook 
County, Illinois, in 1895, had been the first 
county to set up a civil service system, by 
1936 only eight counties had their own civil 
service commissions, These were supple- 
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mented, of course, by a number of counties 
in New Jersey and New York states, where 
the state personnel agency performs the 
personnel work for the counties. 

The tempo of the reform movement 
stepped up sharply beginning in 1936. In 
the federal service, the percentage of em- 
ployees under civil service rose steadily to a 
point where it now stands at 95 per cent or 
better. The number of states having state- 
wide civil service systems grew from nine in 
1936 to twenty-one in 1946. As the result of 
a 1940 amendment to the Social Security 
Act, every state now has a merit system for 
some of its employees. The number of 
counties having their own civil service 
agencies more than tripled. The greatest 
growth in numbers came in the cities, of 
course, with an increase of over 400 cities 
during that ten-year period. 

No account of the civil service reform 
movement would be complete without a 
reference to the Commission of Inquiry on 
Public Service Personnel and to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement. The Commission of Inquiry was 
appointed in 1933 by the Social Science Re- 
search Council and was assigned the task of 
inquiring into and reporting on the broad 
problem of personnel in the administrative, 
executive, and technical services of na- 
tional, state, and local government. The 
Commission held hearings in eleven cities 
in strategic locations throughout the 
United States, and its recommendations un- 
doubtedly gave great impetus to the civil 
service reform movement. The Committee 
on Administrative Management, as a part 
of its comprehensive report on the manage- 
ment of the federal government, included 
among its recommendations one that has 
often since been repeated: “The merit sys- 
tem should be extended upward, outward, 
and downward.” 

Today, then, we find most of the federal 
service, nearly all of the large cities, about 
half of the states, and many of the larger 
counties included under civil service laws. 
There have been as many jurisdictions 
adopting civil service in the United States 
in the past ten years as there were in the 
preceding fifty years. A career service in 


government is not yet fully realized, but we 
are well on the way. 
Improvements in Personnel Methods 


As THE second major heading under which 
the achievements of the past forty years can 


be discussed, we have the broad subject of 


improvements in methods and techniques, 
When the Assembly was founded, the pro- 
grams of the member agencies were limited 
to conducting examinations and prevent- 
ing political removal. For example, when 
the Assembly met in Los Angeles in 1915, 
with twenty-two civil service commissions 
represented, of the ten technical papers 
given, seven had to do with examination 
methods. 

Position classification had its beginning 
in 1908, two years after the founding of the 
Assembly, in a program begun by the Civil 
Service Commission of the city of Chicago, 
The concept of position classification as an 
essential element of a sound personnel pro- 
gram was soon accepted by the more pro- 
gressive commissions. The principles of 
classification have remained essentially the 
same since then, but there have been great 
improvements in methods and techniques 
of conducting classification surveys, evalu- 
ating positions, and maintaining classifica- 
tion plans. 

The determination of pay was not in- 
cluded as a subject for discussion on the 
early Assembly meeting programs; only in 
recent years do we find personnel agencies 
having any significant part in administer- 
ing pay plans. Many jurisdictions now have 
responsibility for advising the chief execu- 
tive or the legislative body on pay prob- 
lems. They have assisted in developing and 
administering cost-of-living pay plans ina 
number of cities, and in some jurisdictions 
the public personnel agency has final re- 
sponsibility on pay matters. 

In the field of examining, progress has 
been slow but steady for many years. As far 
back as 1915, at the Assembly’s annual 
meeting that year, papers presented during 
the conference included one on the civil 
service commission as the scientific employ- 
ment agency, one on the use of outside ex- 
perts as examiners, and one on the elimina- 
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tion of applicants on the basis of 
preliminary requirements. 

During the years which followed, there 
have been many improvements and refine- 
ments in the examining process. We have 
seen the almost universal adoption of the 
objective-type written test, the extensive 
use of aptitude tests for many positions, the 
development of psychometric techniques 
for test analysis, the increased use of me- 
chanical equipment, and just within the 
past few years the development of the group 
oral test, as described in the October, 1946, 
issue of Public Personnel Review. 

We also find in the early proceedings of 
Assembly meetings discussions of service 
ratings. Here the record over the years is 
not as good. Within the past few years sev- 
eral agencies have developed systems which 
are designed primarily as a guidance or 
counseling tool, but are also useful for other 
purposes. It appears that this approach 
may lead to more successful results than 
in the past. 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT ADVANCE in methods 
and techniques is probably the broadened 
scope of the work of the personnel office. 
Ten years ago the program of the Assem- 
bly’s meeting in Cincinnati dealt with es- 
sentially the same subject matter as had 
been considered at meetings in previous 
years. During the past few years, however, 
we have seen sessions on employee counsel- 
ing, in-service training, health programs, 
union-management relations, organization 
survey methods, and employee safety. 
There seems to be no question but that 
this trend will continue. 

Mention must also be made of the in- 
creasing emphasis on the service rather than 
the police role of the personnel agency. 
This is a trend, however, and certainly 
not an idea of the past ten years. For ex- 
ample, at the Assembly’s 1919 meeting in 
Rochester, New York, one of the delegates 
present suggested that “the civil service 
commission isn’t a separate entity in the 
government of the community where it 
operates, but is simply the service depart- 
ment which for any given time attaches 
itself to the department that needs help, 


and acts as the service department for that 
board or commission.” 

We have seen a broadening in the scope 
of personnel work; we have seen many im- 
provements in methods; and we have also 
seen an increase in the annual budgets of 
most personnel agencies. A recent survey 
showed an increase in the average appropri- 
ation of our member personnel agencies to 
$10.50 per classified employee per year, with 
many members reporting more than $20 
per employee. Ten years ago, the figure of 
$5 per employee was frequently given as a 
satisfactory appropriation. Nowadays, with 
more adequate budgets, we should be do- 
ing a better job than ever before. 


Growth of the Profession 


A THIRD MAJOR SUBDIVISION in this review of 
the Assembly’s history has to do with the 
professional development of the public per- 
sonnel field, and the concurrent growth of 
the Assembly as an organization. One indi- 
cation of the growth of a profession is the 
increase in number of its practitioners. A 
rough estimate would place the number of 
personnel workers in 1936 at about 1,000. 
A recent survey by the Headquarters Office 
of the Assembly would indicate that there 
are now more than five thousand persons 
engaged full-time in public personnel work 
in the United States and Canada, in addi- 
tion to many civil service commissioners 
who serve in a part-time capacity. 

There is no doubt that real progress has 
been made, also, from a qualitative as well 
as from a quantitative standpoint. Profes- 
sional standards in the public personnel 
field have risen steadily, except for tempo- 
rary setbacks caused by the war. From the 
standpoint of pre-service training, there 
has been a great increase in the number of 
college courses being given in public per- 
sonnel administration. In 1936, fewer than 
fifteen such courses were given; in 1946, 
more than seventy such courses are listed. 

Within the last ten years the pattern of 
student personnel assistant training for 
personnel work has emerged. An increas- 
ing number of agencies now regularly hold 
examinations at the trainee level, through 
which competent college graduates without 
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previous experience are selected and given 
comprehensive on-the-job training in the 
major aspects of public personnel work. It 
is also a frequent practice now in many pub- 
lic personnel agencies to waive residence 
restrictions in examinations for higher posi- 
tions in the personnel field. 

The literature in the field has grown 
steadily. The publication Public Personnel 
Studies, edited by the Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration, began publica- 
tion in 1923 and continued for approxi- 
mately ten years. It contains some of the 
best writing in the personnel field. Person- 
nel Administration, published by the So- 
ciety for Personnel Administration in 
Washington, and several journals from pri- 
vate industry also contain excellent ma- 
terial in the field. The Assembly’s News- 
letter, which began publication in 1936, 
originally contained short articles on 
methods and techniques, but since publica- 
tion of Public Personnel Review was begun 
in 1940, the function of the Newsletter has 
been restricted to reporting current devel- 
opments in the field. 

Public Personnel Review has now been 
published for six years. During this time it 
has carried well over a hundred articles 
covering the major aspects of public per- 
sonnel work. Prior to 1940 the Assembly 
also published a number of technical 
pamphlets on a variety of subjects. 

Additional substantial contributions to 
the literature of the field are found in the 
books in the series, “Policies and Practices 
in Public Personnel Administration.” 
Seven volumes have appeared since 1940, 
the most recent one having come off the 
press within the last week. Present plans 
call for publication of two more volumes 
within the next year. 

The membership growth of the Assembly 
was slow but steady during the early years 
of its existence. At the second meeting of 
the organization, held in 1908, eighteen 
commissions had paid dues. In 1918 the 
word “National” was dropped from the 
name of the organization, inasmuch as 
the Civil Service Commission of Canada 
had begun to participate actively in the 
Assembly's activities. By 1926 the number 


of members in the Assembly had grown to 
50, and in 1928 the name was changed to 
“Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada.” The Assembly had no 
full-time secretariat, however, until the 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion took on this function in 1928 and con- 
tinued to serve in this capacity until 1934. 

In 1934 a revised constitution was 
adopted at a meeting of the Assembly in 
Chicago. Early in 1935 a new grant of funds 
was made to the organization and the new 
headquarters office was established. There 
were only 51 members of the Assembly 
when the Headquarters Office was opened, 
Since then the number has increased each 
year until today we have almost 1400 mem- 
bers. Most of these are individual member- 
ships, of course, but over 250 of them are 
public personnel agencies in federal, state, 
provincial, and municipal governments. 
During the ten-year period the earned in- 
come of the Assembly has risen from less 
than $2,000 to more than $22,000. The re- 
cently distributed report of the Committee 
on Revision of By-laws and Services to 
Members contains these figures in detail. 


Conclusion 


THis Is A RECORD of which we can be justi- 
fiably proud. In concluding, however, a 
word of caution is necessary. From the re- 
form standpoint there is still a task ahead 
at all levels of government. More than half 
of the states still lack statewide civil service 
laws, and here and there we find state and 
local governments having such laws on the 
statute books, but not observing them. 
Many programs are still far too narrow in 
scope because of limited appropriations. 
In many jurisdictions there is a constant 
battle to keep the gains that have been won. 
Little progress has been made in holding 
joint examinations. Our administrative 
and technical processes are less than per- 
fect, and much more research is badly 
needed. Much remains to be done. 

After the score is tallied, however, it 
seems clear that we in public personnel 
work can be proud of the record of forty 
years. It is a record that compares favor- 


ably with that of any other professional 
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group in the United States and Canada. 
Furthermore, we must constantly remind 
ourselves, that all achievement is relative. 
Although we are doing a far from perfect 
job, we have made great progress in a com- 
paratively short time, and we will be doing 


an even better job in the future. We can 
look forward with the confidence forty 
years of achievement have given us, and 
with determination to move ahead as a 
group, as an organization, and as a potent 
force for better government. 








Moving Ahead Through 


Teamwork .... 


HENRY F. HUBBARD 





FTER HEARING Mr. Mitchell’s paper, I 
feel somewhat like the man who para- 
phrased part of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by saying: “All men are created 
equal, but some men are more equal than 
others.” I agree with everything that Jim 
has said in his paper but I agree with some 
of it more than with the rest. He had told 
a good story, packed with significant facts 
and figures about the Assembly’s forty-year 
record of achievement, of which we can 
all be proud, but he has been a little mod- 
est about the role of the headquarters of- 
fice. Speaking for the members of the As- 
sembly, I want Jim to know how grateful 
we all are for the fine work that he, Jerry 
Donovan and the other members of the 
headquarters staff have done. 

The close relationship between the prog- 
ress of the Civil Service Assembly and the 
progress of public personnel administra- 
tion is, in my opinion, no mere coincidence. 
This high correlation means that the As- 
sembly deserves a share—a substantial share 
—of credit for the better personnel manage- 
ment in the business of government which 
we are getting, decade after decade and 
year by year. The National Civil Service 
League, the League of Women Voters, em- 
ployee organizations, and many other 
groups have joined forces to push, particu- 
larly on the legislative side, the common 
cause of establishing and extending the 
merit system in national, state and local 
governments. The Assembly, through the 
combined efforts of its members and its 
headquarters office, has become a working 
team, which is steadily raising the admin- 





Henry F. Husparp is Executive Vice- 
Chairman, Federal Council of Personnel Ad- 
ministration, and served as President of the 
Civil Service Assembly from 1943 to 1946. 
Mr. Hubbard’s address, commemorating the 
Assembly’s goth anniversary, was presented at 
the 1946 Annual Conference on Public Per- 
sonnel Administration in New York City. 











istrative and technical standards of person- 
nel work throughout the public service. 

In the past, both the Assembly and the 
public personnel field have achieved many 
successes and suffered some failures. But 
our real job lies ahead. We are here today 
to plan for the future. Naturally we must 
solve our day-to-day problems with the best 
answers now available. We should try to 
apply the scientific knowledge of the pres- 
ent. But more than that, we must push back 
the frontiers of knowledge by greatly ex- 
panding scientific research in the field of 
human relations. What motivates people 
to do their best work? Under what condi- 
tions will they work together most pro- 
ductively and with greatest harmony? 
What are the elements of good leadership? 
These questions, as well as our traditional 
personnel problems, should be looked into 
on the basis of facts not guesses. This is part 
of a long-range program in which we all 
can participate—bearing in mind that the 
longer our range, the higher our sights must 
be raised. 

It would not be fair to talk about the past 
successes and future opportunities of the 
Assembly, without mentioning a few of the 
early members of our All-American team, 
who are with us today—Cliff Amsden, our 
good friend and loyal colleague; Ismar 
Baruch, whose genius extends far beyond 
the special field of classification and pay in 
which he is tops; Lyle Belsley, who organ- 
ized and directed our Headquarters office 
during the difficult depression years; 
Charley Bland, one of the best of our good 
neighbors; Les Campbell; Colonel Garey; 
Harry Marsh, who has moved on to the in- 
ternational field; Charley Messick, one of 
our real leaders for many years; Bill Reh- 
laender, one of the first departmental per- 
sonnel officials; Oliver Short, a career man 
to be proud of; John Steven; and Don Sub- 
lette, our beloved and brilliant cynic. All 
these and others, too, within and without 
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the formal boundaries of personnel admin- 
istration, including Gordon Clapp, Arthur 
Flemming, Eliot Kaplan, Sam Ordway, 
Henry Reining, Luther Steward, and R. R. 
Zimmerman have helped in the trail- 
blazing era to build roads over which the 
rest of us now ride more safely and 
smoothly. Working together, we have ac- 


complished far more than the sum total of 


our individual efforts. 


Men Working Together 


ALL THIS TIES IN with a rather profound ob- 
servation made by David Lilienthal, the 
new Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the former Chairman of the 
TVA. He pointed out that while our social 
problems seem to be getting bigger and 
bigger, human beings seem to come about 
the same size. Perhaps our only satisfactory 
solution to the problem which he poses is 
that we must move ahead through team- 
work. 

The advance of the physical sciences has 
made life in many ways more comfortable, 
more interesting, and exciting, but at the 
same time it has multiplied our social prob- 
lems in size and complexity. We cannot 
turn back the hands of the clock. Individu- 
als working alone cannot cope with the 
forces which have been unleashed by the 
industrial revolution or one of its recent 
offspring—atomic energy. Teamwork in the 
social sciences, teamwork in learning to 
live together is a “must” for human prog- 
ress, perhaps even for survival. 

The need for teamwork is not confined 
to the personnel field. Nearly all of our so- 
cial gains have been made through coopera- 
tion, the group method, collective effort, 
the pooling of resources, working to- 
gether, or whatever we may call it. Family, 
church, school and government are all ex- 
amples of teamwork in various fields of 
human activity. Some of our most produc- 
tive group efforts have been brought about 
by cutting across traditional boundary 
lines, as in the cases of our federal govern- 
ment, professional associations, labor un- 
ions, and fraternal organizations. These 
groups, held together by common bonds of 
interest, are powerful forces for good or evil 


in the modern world. It has been said that 
our only defense against the atomic bomb 
is that ultimate in team spirit—the brother- 
hood of man. 

Group effort serves both working effi- 
ciency and the emotional satisfaction of the 
individual. It is only through identifying 
ourselves with something bigger than our 
individual selves that we can reach our 
maximum personal or professional growth. 
Theodore Roosevelt said, “Every man owes 
a part of his time to the profession of which 
he is a member.” From Ben Franklin’s “We 
must all hang together or we will all hang 
separately” to the “Gung Ho” or “work to- 
gether” slogan of the Marines, we see evi- 
dences of the need for team play. 

Of course, uncoordinated or blind at- 
tempts at cooperation can produce unex- 
pected results, as in the case cited by Gen. 
Vandegrift of the Marines. He told about 
the well-intentioned cooperation extended 
by the Americans to their New Zealand al- 
lies on one of the Pacific islands. The 
Americans, learning that traffic keeps to 
the left in New Zealand, thought it would 
be helpful to keep to the left when driving 
on the newly built roads, while the courte- 
ous New Zealanders planned to make a 
corresponding change in their driving hab- 
its by keeping to the right. It is easy to get 
the general idea of what happened then. 


FROM A SCHOLARLY and yet highly practical 
angle, here is what Professor Gaus, of the 
University of Wisconsin, said about team- 
work in discussing the subject of “Organi- 
zation in Public Administration:” 


Organization is the arrangement of personnel for 
facilitating the accomplishment of some agreed pur- 
pose through the allocation of functions and respon- 
sibilities. Organization must provide . . 
through its principles and their application, for the 
continuous winning of consent of a great number 
of people in the formulation of and movement 
toward a purpose. . . . The organization cannot even 
formulate its fullest and richest purpose unless 
there is a sense of belonging and of a 
widely diffused among all its members. . . . The 
clumsiness, delay, and effort which this requires 
are cited as some of the fatal defects of democratic 
government. Actually only this process of confer- 
ence, adjustment, statement and restatement of 
facts and opinions will bring any widespread con- 
viction to a substantial group .. . that the resulting 
policy is their policy. ... 
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In writing about liberty and freedom, 
Woodrow Wilson gave us this statement 
which describes the essence of teamwork: 
“What is liberty? You say of the locomotive 
that it runs free. What do you mean? You 
mean that its parts are so assembled and 
adjusted that friction is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and that it has perfect adjustment. 
. . - Human freedom consists in perfect 
adjustment of human interests and human 
activities and human energies.” 


Teamwork in the Assembly 


THE WORK AND PROGRAM of the Assembly 
exemplifies the theme of this talk—“‘Moving 
Ahead Through Teamwork.” As Mr. 
Mitchell has so factually pointed out, the 
Civil Service Assembly has, during the past 
forty years, furnished effective leadership 
in the field of public personnel adminis- 
tration. Substantial contributions have 
been made by many persons and in various 
ways, an important one being the publica- 
tion of a body of professional literature in 
the form of books, magazines, newsletters, 
Statistical bulletins and special reports on 
personnel topics of interest to all of us. 

We can point with special pride to the 
series of committee reports on public per- 
sonnel policies and practices. This project 
alone would more than justify the Assem- 
bly’s existence. It is a tangible result of 
people working together for the sheer 
satisfaction of pushing our professional 
frontiers onwards. One of our goals, and it 
must always remain ahead of us, is to build 
an up-to-date library on all phases of per- 
sonnel work. 

Another valuable service of the Assembly 
is the furnishing of information and advice 
to its members, to other professional 
groups, to civic and employee associations, 
educational institutions and to legislative 
bodies, and in gathering material from 
these sources. While this work has been 
done with little fanfare, it has done much 
to bring about better understanding, ac- 
ceptance and application of sound person- 
nel policies. The sponsoring of meetings 
and conferences, the endless flow of cor- 
respondence to and from the headquarters 
office—all these have been helpful to the 





cause of the merit system in particular, and 
better public administration in general, 
This meeting itself is a concrete illustra- 
tion of cooperation by civil service officials 
who have come here to share knowledge 
and experience. 

But a mere listing of individual items 
does not tell the whole story. Possibly the 
most valuable result of the Assembly’s work 
is found in the professional growth of its 
own members and the welding of those 
members into an enthusiastic and produc. 
tive organization. The Assembly has al- 
ready brought together within its own 
membership administrators and technical 
specialists. Going still further, the As 
sembly is increasingly bringing in fresh 
viewpoints from elected officials, heads of 
operating departments, representatives of 
employee unions, and others outside of 
what we once might narrowly have defined 
as formal personnel work. Thus we move 
forward to broaden the scope of personnel 
administration, and to participate more in 
the human side of government. 


The Personnel Man in Management 


THE PERSONNEL PEOPLE who make up the 
Assembly’s membership, are coming to real- 
ize more than ever that they are only a 
part of the total management team, al- 
though, of course, a vital part. Through 
the Assembly itself and through its mem- 
bers in their respective organizations we 
are, I believe, working more closely than 
ever before with the budget, purchasing, 
planning, and other staff officials, as well as 
with line executives and supervisors, At 
our meetings in the future, we shall, I hope, 
hear more of these important members of 
our management team. 

One of the purposes of this meeting and 
of the Assembly’s long-range programs is to 
weld together the contributions of the 
many administrative specialists. Few of us 
can be effective alone. We work in groups 
which form parts of still larger groups. 
Teamwork has become an absolute essen- 
tial of accomplishment. The greater the 
size and complexity of the organization, 
the more urgent is teamwork. We in gov- 
ernment who are called on to conduct such 
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far-reaching operations need especially to 
understand the values of teamwork. 

The operating departments and agen- 
cies, like a civil service commission itself, 
are part of the civil service system and are 
bound by laws and rules which they should 
be taught to respect without the threat of 
a policeman’s club. The commission can 
perform its special functions in many ways. 
It can formulate personnel policies in the 
form of administrative rules, and it can 
recommend to the legislative body needed 
improvements in personnel laws. Both of 
these can be done best when departmental 
officials and employee representatives par- 
ticipate along with the personnel special- 
ists. The civil service commission should 
carry on certain personnel operations that 
can be done most efficiently on a central- 
ized basis—much depending on the size 
and complexity of the organizations to be 
served. It must exercise some control to 
prevent favoritism and other abuse, the 
degree of control depending largely on the 
attitude and the skill of administrative 
officials. What I am really driving at, how- 
ever, is that there should be no iron curtain 
cutting off the personnel agency from the 
rest of the administrative world. 

A big part—as I see it, the major part—of 
the personnel job in its broadest sense, be- 
longs to the administrators and supervisors 
in the operating departments and agencies. 
Giving, or returning, a large measure of 
the personnel responsibilities to line offi- 
cials need not lower the prestige or reduce 
the importance of those of us who are en- 
gaged in full-time personnel work. Our 
team concept gives us the chance of our 
lives to demonstrate staff leadership, be- 
cause more than ever we will be asked for 
counsel and help. As previously stated, we 
shall actually perform some new and some 
old specialized functions as well as to de- 
velop policies, set standards and evaluate 
results. 

While action belongs essentially to the 
line departments, personnel agencies have 
a vital role to play in exercising a maxi- 
mum of advisory leadership on all phases 
of human relations. The usefulness of this 
kind of work is almost limitless, It tran- 


scends the enforcement of rules and the 
performance of clerical chores. The obliga- 
tions of personnel officials to keep currently 
and thoroughly informed offers a new chal- 
lenge. Advice and counsel covering the 
whole gamut of personnel matters, need 
to be furnished to department heads, to 
first-line office supervisors, to shop foremen 
and, most important of all, to the real top 
management people in the public service, 
the Mayor, the City or County Manager, 
the Governor, the President, or the Secre- 
tary-General. We must do our utmost to 
see that such advice is sound and that it 
is translated into action. 

To repeat—we are moving ahead 
through widening our personnel programs 
to include hitherto neglected activities, and 
by sharing with line officials, not hoarding 
in the personnel agency, responsibility for 
the personnel phases of management. 


Teamwork and the Worker 


LET’s TAKE A LOOK at another phase of 
teamwork—this time an important study 
recently made by Elton Mayo, Professor of 
Industrial Research at Harvard University, 
and sometimes called our foremost student 
of industrial psychology. This particular 
work, Teamwork and Labor Turnover in 
the Aircraft Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, is a fine piece of research. It is espe- 
cially significant for the additional light 
it throws on the need for fitting teamwork 
into the objectives of the industry, and on 
methods by which management can en- 
courage and direct teamwork. The team 
when it is strong and properly related to 
the objectives of management becomes a 
means of getting better cooperation. Con- 
versely, a team organized in hostility to 
these objectives becomes a discordant 
force. In this study it was found that effec- 
tive and sympathetic teamwork in a plant 
becomes a way of offsetting or minimizing 
the effect of the social disorganization sur- 
rounding the factory. Teamwork makes the 
working hours more satisfying to the 
worker. The finding that good teamwork 
lessens both absenteeism and labor turn- 
over is just one important incident of a 
better general work situation. 
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An earlier and better-known study at the 
Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric 
Company revealed something in human 
nature that was far more important to pro- 
duction than hours or wages or physical 
‘working conditions—the attitude of the 
worker. Team spirit entered into the pic- 
ture, and so did good supervision and em- 
ployee counseling. 

Drawing on his extensive experience, 
Dr. Mayo observed, “At no time since the 
industrial revolution, has there been... . 
anything of the nature of effective and 
wholehearted collaboration between the 
administration and the working groups of 
industry.” If this is true in private enter- 
prise, does it not apply with equal force to 
the public service, and thereby challenge 
us to intensify both research and applica- 
tion of that research in the field of human 
relations? 

Until much more research on human re- 
lations has been carried on, we are a bit pre- 
mature when we attempt arbitrarily to 
label some personnel activities as funda- 
mentals, and others as frills. A more con- 
structive approach might be for us to join 
forces with industrial management people, 
psychologists, sociologists, economists, and 
others in an effort to learn all we can about 
people and work. : 

A keen observer of human nature, Wil- | 
liam Allen White, anticipated future scien- 
tific findings on the value of teamwork, 
when he wrote: “Let strong men be mean. 
Let weaklings be lazy and envious. Let the 
mediocre man be complacently befuddled. 
So it has always been. Put them to work 
side by side—the grasping, the do-less, the 
bewildered. A hidden grace in each of them 
—perhaps tolerance or a shamefaced nobil- 
ity or maybe an inate sense of fairness— 
amalgamates their baser qualities. A pat- 
tern of social conduct emerges, strange and 
full of friendly purpose. They who seem to 
be pulling and hauling, jostling and clam- 
oring, have done a day’s work that is some- 
how good.” \ 


Teamwork Around the Council Table 


BEFORE WINDING UP my remarks, I want to 
mention the personnel council concept 


which is beginning to take hold around the 
country—another remarkable example of 
moving ahead through teamwork. 
During the past eight years, through the 
joint efforts of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the federal depart- 
ments and agencies, we have organized and 
developed into going concerns not only our 


- Council of Personnel Administration in 


Washington, but also some 33 field coun- 
cils of personnel administration located in 
the major cities of the nation. 

It is encouraging to learn from Governor 
Dewey’s message to the Assembly that New 
York State has recently created a personnel 
council. Other states and cities are moving 
ahead with formal and informal councils 
at work. The council method, wherever 
found, is bringing greater democracy into 
our civil service administration with re- 
spect to the operating departments. Fine 
as this is, it should be supplemented by 
some such device as the labor-management 
committee to bring in more employee par- 
ticipation. 

The Federal Council of Personnel Ad- 
ministration is an interdepartmental com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
Civil Service Commission and personnel 
directors of the departments and agencies. 
It is the first successful effort of the federal 
government to get at a common mind in 
personnel matters. The great value of the 
Council is not in its reports or documents 
covering all the technical phases of person- 
nel work, from recruitment to retirement, 
but in the Council itself as a working unit 
constituting a continuing clearing house 
and center at which ideas and experiences 
are pooled and shared. At the council table 
the federal government emerges as a single 
employer—a quite different concept from 
that which prevailed when the Council be- 
gan its work. 

The Council members, like the Assem- 
bly members, have furnished the energy, 
the enthusiasm, and the hard work that 
have made both groups so successful. A 
visit to a Council meeting, like attendance 
at one of the Assembly’s conferences, is an 
inspirational and a profitable experience. 

I shall say no more about the Council, 
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close as it is to my theme and to my heart, 
except to mention our Council Chairman 
in Washington, Dr. Frederick M. Daven- 
port—a modest and yet a great leader. 


AFTER MY EXCURSIONS into other fields of 
group activities, I return to the Assembly, 
with a closing note of justifiable pride in 
our past, even greater hope for the future, 
and unbounded faith in my _ fellow- 
members. 


If the Assembly is to be united and 
strong, every one of us has his own job to do 
in cementing together all the different 


‘kinds of people—each with a contribution 


to make—into an effective working team. 
We have already reached a commanding 
place in public affairs. Let us continue to 
go forward, hand in hand. May we be able 
to look back again forty years hence on a 
record of achievement even more notable 
than the one we commemorate today! 








Relations Between the Budget and 
Personnel Agencies ..... . . JAMES E. WEBB 





tion to address the Annual Conference 
of the Civil Service Assembly, I have won- 
dered just why you wanted a Director of 
the Budget on your program—particularly 
a brand new Director who would have to 
limit himself to a few remarks about non- 
controversial issues in accordance with the 
time-honored custom of new office holders. 
. This afternoon I am very much in the 
same position I was shortly after I had 
given up my work as Personnel Director of 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company to accept 
the position of Treasurer and almost im- 
mediately received an invitation to address 
a conference of personnel men at Princeton 
University. Somehow I couldn’t escape the 
conclusion that close proximity to the 
money side of the business had gained me 
some standing in the personnel field that 
I hadn’t had when I was just another per- 
sonnel man. 

It is gratifying to know that in your work 
in the Civil Service Assembly you have 
joined with your opposite numbers in our 
great sister nation to the north. The last 
time I was asked to speak in Canada I was 
told frankly that the members of the pro- 
gram committee thought my “southern 
voice” would provide something a little 
different in the way of entertainment on 
the other side of the border. Well, I ac- 
cepted, and traveled to Montreal, and 
made some fine friends. That was in the 
midst of the war, and I shall never forget 
the valiant spirit, the consecration to our 
great common cause. and the sacrifices 
which stood out so vividiy as a part of the 
daily life of the courageous people of 
Canada. 


es TIMES since receiving the invita- 
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Whatever may have been your reasons 
for inviting me, I decided to accept because 
I wanted to take this opportunity, early in 
my tour of duty in the Budget Bureau, to 
express my feeling regarding the very great 
importance of good and efficient personnel 
management in government agencies. Part 
of that feeling comes from the experience 
of having been a Personnel Director for five 
years. Part of it comes from a deep and 
sincere conviction that we must find some 
way to overcome the tendency toward 
deadening and leveling individual initia- 
tive which seems to be an _ inevitable 
growth in our large and complex social 
and industrial as well as governmental or- 
ganizations. Part of it also comes from self- 
ish interest. As Director of the Budget, re- 
sponsible for assisting the President in 
laying out both the work and money pro- 
gram of the federal government, I know 
that good personnel management can make 
a great contribution toward increasing ef- 
ficiency and lowering costs. 


Budgeting Personnel 

IN THE Bureau of the Budget, we have the 
responsibility for forming a judgment as 
to how many dollars and how many people 
are required to do each part of the federal 
government’s work. We take this duty 
seriously, and we assign carefully trained 
and experienced men to follow the work 
of each of the departments and agencies. 
But in providing in the budget the neces- 
sary wherewithal to carry out the various 
programs, we have a second duty which we 
take just as seriously and which is infinitely 
more difficult to carry out. That duty is to 
provide in the budget no more than is 
necessary to carry out the government's 
work efficiently. ‘ 

Just what is efficiency? Is it a fixed and in- 
flexible standard or is it a relative thing? 
Let us not labor the point. I wish only to 
point out that it is one of the most difficult 
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factors which we must consider in forming 
budgetary judgment. 

How is efficiency obtained in govern- 
ment agencies? What part can good person- 
nel management contribute toward it? 
Here is a problem that challenges our best 
effort. During the war everything was sub- 
ordinate to the great common goal of vic- 
tory. We did not count the cost in money, 
for we knew that victory was worth far 
more than any treasure. We did not count 
the cost in time and personal sacrifice, as 
we hardly slackened our pace to mourn our 
fallen loved ones. In such an atmosphere 
little attention could be paid to normal 
standards of performance. Most budgetary 
and other management controls were 
either greatly weakened or entirely dis- 
carded. All previously established stand- 
ards, including personnel standards, went 
by the boards. We frequently had to get our 
work done with personnel that we some- 
times referred te as “warm bodies.” 


Restoring Peacetime Standards 


THE GREAT JOB which we must now under- 
take in government service is to restore and 
strengthen proper management controls, 

_ standards, and supervisory leadership. This 
is a tough job, especially when we must do 
it in the swirling currents and eddies of the 
aftermath of war. And as we rebuild our 
controls, establish and enforce higher 
standards of performance, and strengthen 
our administrative leadership, we must 
never forget that these are only means 
toward one great end: to increase efficiency 
in the public service. 

Is there anyone here who doubts that 
everyone of us is under the two-fold and 
continuing necessity of cutting down the 
high cost of government and at the same 
time increasing the efficiency of govern- 
ment service? The federal government 
alone is spending over 40 billions of dol- 
lars this year—the equivalent of one dollar 
out of every four of the national income. 
Does anyone here believe the taxpayers of 
this country will continue to foot such a 
bill in time of peace? 

One of the challenges in America today 
which we must face and meet is that our 


citizens, through their representatives in 
Congress, have staked out vast new areas 
in which they demand service from their 
government. These services are all costly 
and each new one added increases the citi- 
zens’ tax bill. All of us who share the honor 
of being engaged in the public service will 
inevitably remain on the defensive until 
we achieve such efficiency in rendering serv- 
ice that the citizen tax payer is convinced 
that he is getting a dollar’s worth of service 
for each dollar of cost. 

There has been great progress in improv- ° 
ing personnel management in the brief ten 
years I have had some acquaintance with 
this field. All of the staff of the Bureau of 
the Budget are proud that they have had 
some part in helping apply these improve- 
ments in governmental agencies. Some of 
you who have thought of the Bureau in 
terms of adding up figures and lopping off 
requests for funds will be surprised that one 
of our most important activities is assist- 
ing government departments and agencies 
to solve their organizational and adminis- 
trative problems. The Division of Adminis- 
trative Management is charged with this 
work, and even in the short time I have 
been in the Bureau almost every member 
of the President’s Cabinet has told me of 
some one or more instances in which the 
staff of this Division has rendered valuable 
assistance and guidance. In the personnel 
field it has worked closely with the Civil 
Service Commission, the Council of Per- 
sonnel Administration, and the President’s 
Liaison Officer for Personnel Management. 


The Basis for a Personnel Program 


IN THIS woRK we have arrived at certain 
ideas which we think are pretty basic, and 
I should like to pass them on to you. 

First, the individual must be protected 
in his job under the merit system. How- 
ever, the public has every right to require 
that this protection not deprive the super- 
visor of that administrative discretion es- 
sential to sound administration. There 
must be a proper balance, between job se- 
curity for the employee and ability of the 
supervisor to get the work of his unit done 
efficiently. 
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Second, effective personnel work must 
be shared by the personnel officer and the 
operating supervisor. 

Third, the central personnel job, such 
as that of the Civil Service Commission, 
is that of setting reasonable standards and 


enforcing them, leaving to the departments 
and agencies the operating job. v 


I should also like to pass on to you our 
philosophy in putting these basic ideas into 
effect. 


The most important thing for the per-. 
sonnel specialist to realize is that the su- ~ 


pervisor is the original personnel man. 
He has the responsibility for the work to 
be turned out. He knows what the work 
is and the type of people he needs to do the 
job; he assigns the work and explains to 
his people what he expects of them in the 
performance of the work. There we have 
all the elements of a personnel job. 

In those cases where the personnel man- 
agement responsibilities of the supervisor 
have been misunderstood or misplaced, it 
is the job of the personnel executive to see 
that these responsibilities are clarified or 
restored. The personnel executive must 
make certain that the supervisor under- 
stands what his responsibilities are and 
how he must exercise them to get the best 
in performance and efficiency from his or- 
ganization. 

Once this goal has been achieved, the 
personnel office can assume its own proper 
role in the organization. From this point 
on it will be in a position to do the job for 
which it was established, that is, to advise 
and assist the head of the organization in 
establishing sound personnel policies and 
advising and assisting the supervisor in 
putting those policies into effect. v 


Policy Formation and Review 
IN OUR MINDS the real job of a civil service 
agency is to formulate, with the advice and 
assistance of the departments and agencies, 


a sound personnel policy. Next, and again 
proceeding with the advice and assistance 
of the departments and agencies, it must 
establish reasonable standards for all 
phases of personnel work—recruitment, se- 
lection, pay, promotion, training, perform- 
ance evaluation, etc.,—for the guidance and 
assistance of the departments and agencies 
in the application of the established per- 
sonnel policies of their government. 

As a third step, it should pursue a rea- 
sonable and therefore workable policy for 
reviewing the application of the standards 
in the light of the established policy—in 
other words, a review of the performance 
of the departments and agencies in carry- 
ing out their personnel management re- 
sponsibilities. This review—in effect an in- 
spection of performance—not only provides 
a continuing close working relationship 
between the personnel staff and the operat- 
ing organization, but provides the informa- 
tion on which the head of ,the agency can 
evaluate the effectiveness with which per- 
sonnel policy is being executed within his 
department. 

From my own experience in the person- 
nel field, I firmly believe that this is the 
only kind of personnel work that will pay 
dividends in increased efficiency and at the - 
same time produce good working condi- 
tions and good working relationships be- 
tween employees. I might add that it is 
gratifying to know through the staff of the 
Bureau that the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is moving rapidly in the 
direction outlined above. 

What I have said simply adds up to this: 
Personnel management is the human re- 
lations aspect of our management job. The 
degree of success which we shall be able 
to achieve in the field of personnel admin- 
istration will always be measured by our 
knowledge and understanding of people 
and by our respect for the dignity of human 
personality. 








Veteran On-the-Job Training Under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights . . « « GEORGE L. GLASHEEN 





ETERAN ON-THE-JOB TRAINING under the 

G. I. Bill of Rights is an extremely im- 
portant topic, over which there has been 
much controversy and debate. However, it 
is gratifying to note the interest of the 
American public in veterans’ benefits. 

America has always been proud of the 
training, skill, and experience of its men 
and women, but it took the war years to 
teach us the real importance and signifi- 
cance of this training and education in 
terms of our national security. During the 
war, when the shortage of manpower 
threatened to retard our industrial produc- 
tion and when the lack of trained person- 
nel was felt acutely in every profession and 
‘ occupation, the lesson was sharply driven 
home to us that our nation’s greatest asset 
in the final analysis is its human resources. 
On the development of these human re- 
sources, on the ability of our citizens to per- 
form the skills needed in a highly indus- 
trialized nation, and on their possession of 
a sound and broad education which will 
enable them to cope with the complex 
problems of this new atomic age—on these 
hinge the security and welfare of our na- 
tion. 

During the war we trained some 15, mil- 
lion men and women for duties in our 
armed forces. We taught them the ways of 
war; we taught them how to fight. This 
training, however, was accomplished at the 
expense of the normal peacetime pursuits 
in our country. Young men who should 
have been going to school and college were 
learning to make and use weapons of war. 
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Other young men who should have been 
learning trades and professions were going 
through boot camp and army basic train- 
ing. 

Broad Objectives 


LonG BEFORE the war was over, we realized 
that when the time for reconversion to 
peacetime production finally came, it 
might well find us with critical deficiencies 
in skills and education for peacetime liv- 
ing. Therefore, educational and training 
leaders assisted in the planning of a pro- 
gram which, with the cessation of hostili- 
ties, would have two objectives: 

1. To help the veteran to adjust himself 
vocationally and enable him to continue 
his training and education which were de- 
layed from three to five years by the war. 

2. To equip the nation with the indus- 
trial, scientific, and professional skills de- 
pleted during the war years, and which are 
so necessary if we are to maintain our place 
of leadership in the world today. 

Also in mind when this program was first 
devised was the promise made by a na- 
tion to its fighting men and to its fighting 
women that upon their return to civilian 
life we would show our gratitude in ma- 
terial and substantial ways. A responsi- 
bility existed which must be discharged. 

The two objectives of this program are 
actually one and inseparable. Not only 
does the future of the veteran depend upon 
the development of his talents, but the fu- 
ture of the country is determined by the 
results of his achievements. With these two 
aims in mind the first proposal for veterans’ 
education and training was made. This 
proposal later resulted in the enactment of 
Public Law 346, or as it is more commonly 
known, the “G.I. Bill of Rights.” Veterans’ 
training as provided by this bill falls into 
three classifications: institutional, appren- 
ticeship, and other training on the job. 
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Growth of On-the-Job Training 


ONE OF THE most significant developments 
in the field of training during the past year 
has been the truly dramatic growth of the 
on-the-job training program. With less 
than 25,000 veterans enrolled in on-the-job 
training under Public Law 346 in January, 
1946, the program has expanded to include 
more than 523,000 veterans as of October 1, 
1946. In addition, there are 62,000 disabled 
veterans in on-the-job training under Pub- 
lic Law 16. 

Because of this tremendous increase, the 
on-the-job training program has been often 
in the limelight. It has been subject to the 
abuses which might be expected of so new 
and so rapidly expanding a_ program. 
Changes have been made in certain of its 
administrative aspects. Further changes 
may yet be necessary. Therefore, it is im- 
portant to understand the aims and pur- 
poses of this job-training program and the 
divisions of responsibility with regard to 
its administration. 


Role of the Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration 


First, HOWEVER, it is necessary to explain 
in a few words some of the functions of the 
Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration. The need for the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration — -was 
pointed out two years ago by the Baruch- 
Hancock report when it was realized there 
were a great many federal agencies pre- 
paring in some way for the veterans’ re- 
turn. Unless the activities of these agencies 
were coordinated, the resulting gaps and 
overlapping might well weaken the whole 
program. Therefore, Congress established 
the Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration, charging it with the responsi- 
bility for coordinating on a national level 
all federal agencies—except the Veterans 
Administration—concerned with the four 
fields of retraining, reemployment, voca- 
tional education, and vocational rehabili- 
tation. In addition, the RRA was directed 
to work with the states and communities 
in coordinating the activities of federal 
agencies with state and community pro- 
grams in the four fields mentioned. 


RRA is not an operating agency; it is a 
coordinating agency. Under the able and 
forceful leadership of Major General 
Graves B. Erskine, RRA has attempted to 
survey the whole field of human recon- 
version in order to eliminate useless dupli- 
cation in the activities of the various oper- 
ating agencies and to determine what more 
could be done to increase the effectiveness 
of the services rendered the veterans and 
other citizens whose lives have been dis- 
rupted by war. 

As far back as February, 1946, General 
Erskine received many letters and calls 
from labor and management officials, from 
federal, state and local governmental rep- 
resentatives, and from educators and vet- 
erans’ groups throughout the country, in- 
dicating that there existed considerable 
confusion concerning the administration 
of the on-the-job training program. Reso- 
lutions from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Vocational Associ- 
ation, and from the Council of Chief State 
School Officers urged upon him that he 
take some action. in attempting to bring 
order out of the chaos all feared might 
develop. 

In this connection, it is to be remem- 
bered that administration of the on-the-job 
training program under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights is conducted under a federal-state 
relationship. Congress has delegated to the 
governors of each of the states the responsi- 
bility for approving industrial establish- 
ments which might participate in on-the- 
job training programs. In most cases the 
governor has, in turn, delegated that re- 
sponsibility to the state department of edu- 
cation. In some cases it has been delegated 
to the state department of labor. 

The Veterans Administration, however, 
still maintains the authority for the selec- 
tion of training applicants, for the payment 
of subsistence allowances, and for the in- 
spection of establishments to determine 
that veteran trainees are actually on the 
job and are undergoing a training pro- 
gram. The task that was accorded the states, 
however, proved to be an exceedingly dif- 
ficult one in view of the fact that adequate 
funds, in the majority of cases, were sadly 
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lacking. State agencies, charged with the 
responsibility for approving and supervis- 
ing job-training establishments, were not, 
in most cases, either financially or organi- 
zationally equipped to do the job. Trained 
personnel were not always available. There 
was not adequate time to prepare for the 
flood of applications that were ultimately 
received, Another difficulty was the lack of 
precedent for approval by government 
agencies of job training programs on so 
extensive a scale. 

Delays and bottlenecks developed in ap- 
proving the establishments seeking to pro- 
vide job-training programs. In many cases, 
in order to avoid these bottlenecks, hasty 
approval was granted or the function of ap- 
proval was undertaken by untrained agents 
with no official responsibility for the oper- 
ation of the program. As a result, oppor- 
tunities for abuse of the program increased 
and confusion resulted in the minds of 
employers and veterans. 

This occurred despite the fact that on- 
the-job training is not new. On-the-job 
training has been practiced by many of our 
schools and colleges and universities for 
long periods of time. Many are the second- 
ary schools that send their students to 
nearby business and industrial concerns to 
learn on the job. Many are the colleges that 
send their students for periods of one or 
more semesters to learn by actual experi- 
ence how the wheels of business and in- 
dustry turn, to familiarize themselves with 
business practices through actual partici- 
pation. On-the-job training under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights merely offered new worth- 
while possibilities for learning while éarn- 
ing, as well as good possibilities for good if 
positively and honestly approached. Before 
the G. I. Bill was passed, however, on-the- 
job training was basically a private rela- 
tionship between the employer and his em- 
ployee. Job training programs had been 
developed by employers within their own 
plants to train their own workers. Govern- 
ment funds were not involved. Public in- 
terest was not a major issue. However, with 
the provision that these courses must be 
approved for veteran training, the situ- 
ation was changed. On-the-job training im- 


mediately became a matter of vital interest 
to the public. An urgent need arose for 
some common understanding as to accept- 
able criteria and standards for training. 


Development of Program Standards 


To provipeE for constructive action along 
the lines of developing proper standards 
for approval of job-training establish- 
ments, General Erskine created in March, 
1946, an Interagency Committee for De- 
velopment of Criteria and Standards for 
On-the-Job Training. This committee was 
composed of representatives of federal 
agencies concerned with on-the-job train- 
ing, and had consultants from labor, man- 
agement, educational associations and 
groups, and veterans’ organizations. 
Three sets of criteria were developed by 
this committee in connection with training 
programs in agricultural occupations, non- 
agricultural occupations, and state and 
local governmental agencies. These criteria 
could not be compulsory, since the au- 
thority rested in the states for the approval 
and supervision of the training programs. 
However, the criteria were recommended 
to each state as minimum standards. The 
states responded enthusiastically to these 
criteria and there were numerous instances 
where the criteria were incorporated in 
whole or in part as minimum standards. 
The adoption of these standards, how- 
ever, did not represent a solution to the 
problems surrounding on-the-job training. 
The lack of sufficient funds to finance the 
states’ part in the program continued to 
result in confusion and inefficiency in the 
handling of the approval and supervision 
of the job-training programs. In some 
states the situation had become so critical 
by the summer of 1946 that some governors 
literally and figuratively threw up their 
hands in total surrender and were ready to 
cast the whole matter of on-the-job train- 
ing into the lap of the federal government. 
At the same time, disquieting reports 
of abuses and irregularities in the job- 
training program were coming to light. 
For instance, some states had set up policies 
of approval which conflicted with and 
often directly opposed those set up by 
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neighboring states. It was not uncommon 
to find that it took three years to learn to 
become a stock clerk in one state and three 
months in another. In some cases, these 
conflicts existed even between areas of the 
same state. 

There were many cases of job-training 
programs being approved which had little, 
if any, real training value. Reports were 
received of cases where employers had ap- 
plied for approval of a one-year job- 
training course for a veteran to learn to 
press trousers. In another case, an employer 
was reported to have applied for approval 
of a course to teach a veteran the question- 
ably complicated mechanics of collecting 
money from nickelodeon machines. 

Instances appeared where employers 
paid substandard wages to veteran trainees, 
and who used the subsistence allowance 
to make up the difference in the wages. 
And there were, of course, the cases re- 
ported where veterans were receiving these 
subsistence allowances even though the 
salaries they were making at their jobs were 


without questicn more than adequate to 
assure them comfortable living standards. 
There is the classic example of the adver- 
tising manager of a western retail store who 
reportedly received a salary of $700 per 
month and who was also receiving on-the- 


job training subsistence because he 
claimed to be training to be president of 
the firm. 


Amendments to the Law 


AS A RESULT of these malpractices, Congress 
determined to take corrective action and, 
in the final week before its adjournment 
in August, 1946, passed legislation pre- 
pared and recommended by the Veterans’ 
Administration. This legislation, now 
known as Public Law 679, has effected four 
basic changes in the administration of on- 
the-job training: 

1. The state agency charged with the 
approval of job training establishments 
may now be reimbursed for certain reason- 
able expenditures incurred. 

2. A limitation has been placed on time 
length of training programs. 

3. Job training criteria similar to those 


proposed by the Interagency Committee 
appointed by General Erskine have been 
incorporated in the law. 

4. Ceilings have been placed on the total 
amount of income plus subsistence allow- 
ance that a veteran may receive under a 
job-training program. The ceilings amount 
to $175 a month for a veteran without de- 
pendents and $200 a month for a veteran 
with dependents. 

The controversy which has arisen over 
the passage of the bill is a familiar one. 
Most of the protests have been registered 
against the income ceiling. When Congress 
reconvenes, the job-training law may well 
be re-examined and reconsidered to see 
whether it works undue hardships on vet- 
erans enrolled in this training program. 


Long-Range Value of Training 

WE must Not lose sight of the tremendous 
importance of this program in helping our 
veterans make up for the job experience 
and training years which they lost because 
of service in the armed forces. At the time 
of their discharge, half of our veterans had 
no jobs waiting for them. A quarter of 
them had no previous job experience. The 
on-the-job training program is enabling 
veterans to learn skills and obtain job ex- 
perience which may, during the rest of 
their working years, put them in line for 
better job opportunities. In addition, these 
job-training programs are offering employ- 
ers an excellent means of reintegrating the 
veteran into a business organization. We 
know there are shortages of skilled help in 
certain industries and trades, such as the 
metal and building trades and the textile 
industries. On-the-job training programs 
in occupations where such shortages exist 
are of mutual advantage—both to the in- 
experienced veteran and to the employer 
needing the skilled help. 

During the past year much progress has 
been made in developing methods of in- 
struction on the job. Much still remains to 
be done, especially in the area of job anal- 
ysis and the standardization of training 
courses in the nonapprenticeable trades 
and occupations. For instance, there is lit- 
tle standardization or regularity existing 
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in job-training programs as regards the 
length of training or the content of the 
training course. Even in training courses 
leading to the same job objectives there 
are wide dissimilarities in the length, con- 
tent, and conduct of the training. 

The criteria included in Public Law 679, 
although capable of eliminating much of 
the confusion and irregularities in job- 
training programs, are far too general to 
accomplish standardization of training 
programs within the various occupations. 
Moreover, it is probably not desirable to 
incorporate any more detailed or specific 
standards into federal law. A more suitable 
method to achieve such desired and neces- 
sary standardization of training courses 
may be to give to some federal agency 
the authority for performing the same serv- 
ice for nonapprenticeable occupations as 
is now performed for the apprenticeable 
trades by the Apprentice-Training Service 
of the Department of Labor. If provisions 
were made for the states to conform to 
standards recommended by a designated 
federal agency, the standardization might 
be achieved within job-training courses in 
an efficient and orderly manner. In addi- 
tion, it would eliminate a great deal of the 
uncertainty and confusion which still at- 
tend the whole job-training program and 
which discourage both employers and vet- 
erans from making full utilization of its 
advantages. 

We must remember not to oversell on- 
the-job training to employers. Manage- 
ment can undertake to operate efficiently 
only a certain number of courses if it is 
really to give the veteran the thorough 
training to which he is entitled. Moreover, 
we must not make the mistake of training 
large numbers of veterans in occupations 
for which there will be no demand. Dis- 
satisfaction and bitter disillusionment on 
the part of veterans can be the only results 
of overzealous promotion of on-the-job 
training. 

There is a need for all government agen- 
cies, employers, and veterans concerned 
with the on-the-job training program to 
re-examine the original intention of Con- 
gress in enacting this provision. On-the-job 


training was planned to equip the veteran 
with a job skill to better his opportunities 
for future employment. It was not in- 
tended to be a backdoor bonus for veterans 
nor a means for employers to hire veterans 
at substandard wages. It was intended as 
a subsistence to compensate the veteran for 
the time he had lost while in military serv- 
ice. It was never considered to be a subsidy 
or a dole. 

The original provisions of on-the-job 
training have been amended by legislative 
action. More amendments and changes 
may possibly be made in the future. But 
legislation alone cannot possibly insure 
100 per cent success in the operation of 
these training programs. No amount of 
legislation can prevent this program from 
being exploited and misused unless all per- 
sons and agencies involved in the program 
assume their individual responsibilites to- 
ward the honest and proper functioning 
of the program. 

It is the responsibility of the employer 
to give the veteran progressive job ex- 
perience. It is his responsibility to provide 
adequate supervision. He is responsible for 
teaching the veteran all phases of the job 
which he needs to know in order to do the 
job well and so that he can satisfactorily 
progress on the basis of competition and 
production. 

It is the responsibility of the state ap- 
proving agencies to ascertain that the em- 
ployer has a worthwhile and adequate 
training program, that the program is 
properly presented, and that the training 
received is thorough. 

It is the responsibility of the veteran that 
he use this training program for the pur- 


. pose that Congress intended. If he uses it 


merely to increase his monthly income he 
will have nothing to show when his entitle- 
ment has expired. If he takes full and 
proper advantage of this opportunity to 
learn an employment skill, he will have a 
better chance at increased earnings for the 
rest of his life. 


Additional Training Possibilities 


Iy sHOULD also be emphasized that many 
great opportunities for on-the-job training 
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exist outside and beyond the confines of 
the G. I. Bill of Rights. There is a great 
field to be explored and developed in pro- 
viding such training opportunities to those 
millions of our citizens who do not qualify 
under presently enacted public legislation. 

We must think of the war worker and 
the problems he faces in his reconversion to 
peacetime occupations. We must think of 
the young men and women who have re- 
cently left school and the problems they 
face in connection with the acquiring of 
a new skill for a new occupation. It is es- 
sential that training opportunities in these 
many other classes of our society be de- 
veloped and in as short a time as possible. 
Industry can help, as can labor, and as can 
also state and municipal governmental 
agencies. 

There is a broad field here for provid- 
ing effective training while learning and 
earning on the job. If we are to bridge 
satisfactorily the transition from war to 
peace then we must make certain that we 
have taken into account the progressive de- 
velopment of all of the human resources 
that lie before us. 

As a nation we are also aware of the great 
and dire need for further training in the 
responsibilities of citizenship. This can 
well be carried on in conjunction with on- 
the-job training programs. There must be 
Geveloped in all of our men and women 
a keener sense of responsibility—a keener 
social consciousness of their responsibility 
to their community, to their state, and to 


their country. Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments can play a great part in this by 
providing such training programs as will 
bring out into clearer relief the responsi- 
bility the individual has to the social 
group. It is not enough that we train a man 
to be a good carpenter, a good fireman, a 
good policeman, a good city clerk, or a 
good tax assessor. It is equally as important 
that we train that man also to realize his 
responsibilities as a civil servant—that he 
has been selected by his people to work for 
them and with them. Until that spirit of 
understanding has been achieved there will 
not be that close integration of all the peo- 
ple that is so necessary if we are to main- 
tain the peace that we have won at so great 
a cost. 

The G. I. Bill of Rights should be but a 
beacon light to guide all of us who are in- 
terested in training and education to pro- 
vide greater opportunities for all of our 
people so that we may truly and effectively 
utilize that asset which we all admit is, 
without doubt, our greatest—namely, our 
human resources. 

The cooperation of all is needed—of em- 
ployers, of citizens, of federal, state, and 
local governmental officials. If we do co- 
operate in this peacetime endeavor as we 
did cooperate in making for a great vic- 
tory in war, we shall find that we are build- 
ing a program which will make for a stable 
and prosperous America, and which will 
pay tremendous dividends in domestic and 
social harmony in the future. 
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Mechanizing Routine 







Personnel Operations . « © « « GEORGE WILGUS 





ERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION is the han- 

dling of employer-employee relation- 
ships, and for it to be successful, problems 
must be dealt with on an individual basis. 
General personnel directives are only out- 
lines; individuals in the work environment 
demand to be heard, not as groups but as 
individuals. Such a demand on the part of 
employees requires increased numbers of 
personnel technicians and the elimination 
of any clerical, precedural, or routine ac- 
tivities that do not allow the complete ob- 
servance of personnel principles. 

For too long a time we have subordi- 
nated personnel principles to the routine 
and procedural tools. On the surface it has 
appeared easier to lay out routine proce- 
dures with scientific exactness and fit the 
personnel techniques to them, rather than 
to assemble these routine matters to meet 
personnel requirements. And yet the 
proper and efficient maintenance of the 
routine clerical and procedural aspects of 
the personnel program are vitally impor- 
tant because each employee or applicant 
during some part of his processing becomes 
exposed to them. Here his opinions and 
reactions may be first formulated. 

It must be remembered also that the 
routine task itself should be carried on in 
support of some personnel principle. This 
means that such activities must be quickly 
accomplished with less personnel if we are 
not to bog down as a real personnel service 
agency. Only through efficient mechaniza- 
tion and standardization can this be done. 
This fact has been acknowledged by some 
personnel organizations, but limited bud- 
gets and fearfulness of change have less- 
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ened the tempo of advancement in the field 
of mechanization. 


Need for Mechanization 


By WAY OF ILLUSTRATION and because I 
know most about what New Jersey is doing 
in this field, I shail have to resort to de- 
scribing something of the program there 
and the problems that hastened mechani- 
zation. 

In the fall of 1945, when large numbers 
of veterans were returning after VJ Day, 
when employment was in a state of flux 
and when 40 per cent of the employables 
were seeking new work environment, there 
was an increased trend on the part of the 
veterans and civilian employees to seek 
employment with government agencies. 
It was quite apparent that the personnel 
office was to be faced with an unprece- 
dented work load caused not only by vet- 
erans seeking employment but also by citi- 
zens desiring more definite and specific 
information than ever before. 

These people could not be brushed aside 
with a generalization. Previous methods 
were not adequate to handle them, nor 
were they willing to submit to practices 
that had proved successful in getting the 
organization by during the pre-war years. 
New Jersey had suspended formal recruit- 
ment techniques for two years, and recruit- 
ment for some 3,000 different class titles 
in the state service and in the counties and 
municipalities was necessary. There were 
7,000 vacancies that had to be filled 
through some kind of civil service pro- 
cedures. This job had to be expedited be- 
cause of the pressure by veterans and the 
public as a whole. Employees who had 
held temporary assignments for as many 
as four years demanded an accounting of 
their status. A quick look at the work situ- 
ation gave startling evidence that drastic 
revision of procedures and operations was 
essential for survival. The thinking, analy- 
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sis, and results follow. It may be of aid to 
those facing the same situation elsewhere. 


Preparing for Mechanization 


THE INITIAL STEP in preparing for mechani- 
zation is to analyze the recruitment, classi- 
fication certification record and payroll 
programs to ascertain when and why peak 
loads occur. Where will mechanization be 
vitally affected by peak loads, and will 
these peak loads throw the mechanized 
process out of gear thus seriously affecting 
the personnel phases of the program? In 
almost every case mechanization can be 
made elastic enough to care for this situ- 
ation. 

In determining work areas for mechani- 
zation, certain steps must be followed in 
the personnel agency. These differ from 
the steps normally followed in mechaniz- 
ing routine operations for industrial con- 
cerns and governmental organizations, 
where there are fewer variables to deal with 
than those faced by the personnel agency. 
The steps are as follows: 

1. Consider the law under which the 
personnel agency operates and the extent 
to which it may control or limit certain 
mechanization features and results. The 
law may be very specific as to outline and 
content of certain forms, methods, and 
controls. 

2. The objectives of the personnel pro- 
gram must be restated in terms of present- 
day services. For example, how many peo- 
ple are to be recruited and‘ processed 
during the fiscal year? What recruiting pro- 
cedures will be followed? What organiza- 
tions and groups must be contacted in this 
activity? What part will departments play 
in the process? Are class specifications and 
examination announcements to be revised? 
Where are the critffal areas of recruitment? 
These are important because a mechanized 
system may fail to take elements into con- 
sideration which vitally affect the indivi- 
dual unless objectives are carefully studied. 

3. Outline the present procedures being 
followed in the personnel organization. 

4. Make an analysis to ascertain reasons 
for their use, their practicability, and areas 
in which duplication result. 


5. Review these reasons again in light of 
present-day operating problems, the law, 
and the social and economic groups af- 
fected. 

6. Set forth the basic elements of each 
procedure in order to determine those that 
may be combined or eliminated through 
the use of short forms and control points, 
or through simplification of manual tasks. 

4. Investigate the kinds of machines that 
will do the work, prepare the forms and 
automatically check and control the results 
more quickly and accurately than by man- 
ual methods. The use of machines will gen- 
erally bring about a natural combination 
of work elements after standardization, 
shorten routine processes, cut corners, en- 
courage more accurate controls of work 
units. 


An Example of Mechanization 


THE INVESTIGATION made by the New Jer- 
sey Civil Service Commission indicated 
that for its purposes Internationa! Business 
Machines provided the greatest amount of 
flexibility and adaptability. By using an 
alphabetical accounting machine, repro- 
ducer, sorter, multiplier, interpreter, and 
collator (all types of IBM machines), the 
Commission could not only mechanize its 
routine clerical tasks but also could pre- 
pare mechanically various types of exami- 
nation notices and employee records 
thereby eliminating thousands of typing 
hours on the part of clerks who were no 
longer available. Even if they had been 
available, the cost would be prohibitive 
because of the large volume of work. 

The application blank for examinations 
was redesigned to include more specific in- 
formation required for the examination, 
placement and certification processes. It 
should be stressed here that the design of 
the application blank is extremely impor- 
tant. Its simplicity and the sequence of the 
data requested are vital when it comes to 
transferring the information to punched 
cards for record purposes later on. At the 
present time when an applicant files for 
an examination a master status card is 
prepared (see Exhibit 1), which includes 
all data in connection with the examina- 
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tion, such as name, address, title of ex- 
amination, residence, veteran status, em- 
ployment location desired, sex, etc.1 

This master status card becomes the basic 
record for the whole examining process. 
From it a mailing card is subsequently 
prepared automatically by machine. This 
mailing card is designed to fit a window 
envelope, thereby eliminating the typing 
of envelopes for examination notices. The 
mailing card must be submitted by the ap- 
plicant at the time of the examination. 
Where the examination consists of several 
parts held at different times, it is used over 
and over by the commission in mailing in- 
formation to candidates, thereby effecting 
substantial savings in paper and repetitive 
typed notices. 

Whereas notices to appear for an exami- 
nation were previously mimeographed at 
a cost of $1.70 per thousand, and where 
envelopes had to be typed to send out these 
notices, the commission now uses a notifi- 
cation card in conjunction with the mail- 
ing card. The cost fora thousand such 
cards is approximately g1 cents. Through 
the use of this system, as many as 1,200 
notices can be prepared in an hour by ma- 
chine. The system also provides nearly fool- 
proof mechanical controls. After the ex- 
amination has been held, each notification 
card, through a prearranged application 
number, can be mechanically checked 
against the original master status card that 
was prepared when the individual filed his 
application. Through this checking device, 
the commission can determine very 
quickly those applicants who did not ap- 
pear for an examination and can mechan- 
ically file the notification cards with the 
master status card in any desired order. 

This procedure with its checks and bal- 
ances runs throughout the examination 
process. The use of a “declaration card” 
now controls and speeds up processing. 
This card is filled out at the time of the 
examination by the candidate. On it is 

1In its original form, this paper included eight 
exhibits, showing the various record forms and 
types of equipment used in the different mechanical 
processes. Space limitations, however, have required 


omitting the major portion of the illustrative ma- 
terial in adapting the paper for publication. 


eventually recorded the raw scores the 
candidate receives in the various parts of 
his examination.These scores are recorded 
by a machine operator, and from then on 
the process of computing the averages for 
the examination is done mechanically. 
Scores for large examinations can be dis- 
tributed in a few minutes by machine so 
that the examiner may quickly indicate 
the passing mark and determine proper 
rating intervals. Raw scores can then be 
converted to percentage scores through the 
mechanization process. At this point a 
master score card is prepared (see Exhibit 
2). It is used in conjunction with the master 
status card in printing final examination 
notices of eligibility and in recording the 
various rating making up the final average 
and position on the employment list. 
From the master score card a printed 
card is prepared, showing all the ratings, 
their weights and the final average. This 
is assembled with the examination papers 
for reference purposes in the event the 
candidate wishes to review his test ma- 
terial. Formerly this information had to be 
prepared by typewriter and calculating 
machine, thus consuming many tedious 


. man-hours of work. 


Once the master score card has been set 
up, employment lists, certification records, 
and notices can be mechanically prepared. 
This feature has eliminated the typing of 
long employment lists and individual eli- 
gibility notices, and has also eliminated the 
need for the manual checking of typed 
lists and notices back against the original 
data. 


IT MAY BE OF INTEREST to observe here that 
the civil service commission employs a new 
feature of the International Business Ma- 
chines which has never been used before 
in processing this type of personnel ma- 
terial. It is technically known as the “bill 
feed” and will print on a single card form 
a line or several lines of material from a 
punched card. Because of this particular 
device it is extremely easy to produce indi- 
vidual card notices of a standard type, and 
the drawback of having to refer to punched 
holes and codes is eliminated. With the 
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use of machines, it is not necessary to check 
the accuracy of notices and data except for 
a spot check by the operator to ascertain 
whether the machine is functioning prop- 
erly. 

From all this information that has been 
placed on punched cards, the commission 
is now able to obtain statistics on its ex- 
amination program which it never could 
get before without the expenditure of a 
great deal of clerical time. Readily avail- 
able now are statistics on the number of 
applicants and the number passing writ- 
ten, oral, and other tests, comparative 
marks in written and oral tests, summaries 
of failure reasons, relation of veterans to 
non-veterans in tests, numbers of appli- 
cants from certain geographical areas, and 
other similar data. 


THE RECRUITING AND EXAMINATION pro- 
cedures have been operating successfully 
through the use of these machines since 
June, 1946, when the civil service commis- 
sion resumed its examination schedule. 
Where formerly the commission’s heavy 
work load required hundreds of man-hours 
in checking certain clerical features of the 
examining program, this work can now be 
done almost completely by machine. The 
number of clerks formerly utilized in this 
work has not been reduced as such; rather 
they have been transferred to other work 
areas where they are critically needed to 
round out the commission’s personnel pro- 
gram. With a new classification program 
and additional services being provided to 
the departments, this has been necessary 
to keep pace with progress. 

The reaction of candidates to the 
new procedures has also been favorable. 
They appear to recognize that the commis- 
sion has gone to great length to produce 
simplicity and standardization for their 
benefit. This is demonstrated by the num- 
ber of applicants, especially veterans, who 
have been exposed to a great deal of mass 
processing. 


Mechanizing Personnel Records 


Upkeep oF the personnel record system for 
the 15,000 state employees and the 35,000 








county and municipal employees under 
the Commission’s jurisdiction has in the 
past represented a substantial task. Al- 
though the visible-type record system that 
has been in use for a number of years had 
many advantages, it was not able to pro- 
duce quickly the necessary statistics and 
facts relating to the status of employees, 
their ages for pension purposes, the salary 
range group they fell into, and other simi- 
lar information. When needed, the data 
had to be manually collected. With the 
increasing tempo of the personnel program 
and with a turnover as high as 60 per cent 
in the state institutions, the state civil serv- 
ice commission was being called upon to 
provide facts and figures that were almost 
impossible to compile manually. It was not 
uncommon in normal times for three or 
four clerks to work continuously during a 
thirty-day period to prepare status lists of 
employees so that examinations for recruit- 
ment purposes might be planned properly. 
This work can be done in a day with one 
machine operator. In addition the commis- 
sion is able to provide quick and accurate 
information essential for the annual bud- 
get. 

The story of how this was accomplished 
is simple. The punched record card is the 
key. This is not a new device, for many pro- 
gressive organizations maintain their per- 
sonnel and payroll records on punched 
cards. As a matter of fact, New Jersey has 
had its payrolls prepared through punched 
cards since 1943. The new and important 
addition to the system is the machine pro- 
duction of a printed personnel record card 
that can be read by anyone, that is readily 
filed mechanically, and to which additional 
personnel transactions may be added by 
machine. To accomplish this the “bill feed” 
device previously referred to was utilized. 
On the new personnel record card is in- 
cluded all data which were previously 
placed on the record card manually. This, 
as far as is known, is the first time that per- 
sonnel records have been prepared in this 
manner anywhere in the country. 

The personnel roster card is prepared 
automatically from the punched card. Each 
time a change occurs in the history of an 
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employee, it is recorded on the same person- 
nel roster card mechanically. 

Certain factors must be considered in this 
type of record preparation, especially when 
labor turnover is excessive and in cases 
where the records are needed for payroll 
audit. From a payroll standpoint the hun- 
dreds of changes being processed at the 
same time that payrolls are being audited 
can result in serious delays without proper 
management. The personnel record system 
must be kept up to date, and changes must 
be quickly and accurately prepared. Under 
a mechanized system this is possible if use- 
less and wasteful activities are eliminated, 
and if the flow of work is constantly main- 
tained rather than being lost in circuitous 
routing procedures. 

Even with the heavy volume of turnover, 
the civil service commission has been able 
to keep abreast of personnel record changes. 
For example, on June 15, 1946, 15,000 
salary increments which were to be effective 
July 1 were still in a state of preparation. 
Employees were to be paid these salary in- 
crements on July 15. This meant that the 
initial audit of payrolls had to be made 
from work sheets. It will suffice to say that 
85 per cent of the 15,000 increments were 
on the personnel roster by ‘September 
through the machine process and by using 
two machine operators part-time. Previ- 
ously it would have taken three or four 
record clerks six months to record 15,000 
salary increments on record cards. Mass 
changes in the past have caused record 
clerks to work regularly for long periods at 
night in order to keep abreast of changes. 

Through its mechanization process the 
commission can also maintain up-to-date 
classification and compensation plan rec- 
ords so that at any time class titles and 
ranges can be quickly surveyed and com- 
pared without withdrawing personnel from 
the normal work routine. 


Requirements for Record Mechanization 


IN INITIATING A PLAN for the standardiza- 
tion and mechanization of records, con- 
sideration must be given to conditions of 
administration. First and foremost, mecha- 
nization requires that decisions be com- 


pleted and clear-cut. When delays occur 
in making decisions, bottlenecks result. 
Where it might have been possible to hedge 
on a particular decision under a manually 
operated record system and adjust records 
with notations to reflect indecisiveness, 
mechanization in almost every instance de- 
mands a “yes” or “no” answer if the full 
value of quick processing is to be gained. 
Administration, therefore, is indirectly 
hastened and employee grievances that 
grow out of slow processing are lessened. 

Administration of a mechanized system 
of personnel records in a large personnel 
agency also requires precise budgeting of 
positions. As a correlative factor, the num- 
bering of positions has been discussed so 
that a perpetual inventory of positions 
might always exist. Under such a plan the 
budget and personnel processes are more 
accurately reflected in terms of appropria- 
tion, expenditures for personnel, and un- 
expended balances. When the personnel 
records were mechanized, attention was 
given to the numbering of positions. For 
the first time it seemed that this project 
might be feasible. At this particular mo- 
ment when budgets are in preparation for 


the fiscal year 1948, the civil service com- . 


mission together with the budget bureau, 
is systematically numbering positions un- 
der a predetermined system. It is estimated 
that this particular project will be com- 
pleted by the end of 1946, and after that 
all personnel replacements in the state 
service will be carried on through the use 
of numbered positions rather than by ref- 
erence to former job holders. 


Benefits of Mechanization 


THESE ARE some of the more tangible im- 
provements brought about by mechaniza- 
tion. There are many others. Actually it is 
difficult to measure all the benefits with a 
degree of accuracy. Savings in personnel, 
time, and money are being reflected to the 
extent of thousands of man-hours and dol- 
lars. Although these savings are essential to 
substantiate the revision of an entire sys- 
tem, other advantages begin to accrue 
which are less easily measured and which 
are likely to be overlooked. Among these 
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are increased accuracy, complete facts and 
figures, more adequate controls, clear-cut 
record administration, systematic applica- 
tion of procedures, standardized short 
forms, and elimination of bottlenecks. 

Mechanizing routine operations is no 
small job, particularly for an agency that 
has weathered successfully a stormy twenty 
years with a well-established system and 
processes. On the surface they have ap- 
peared unchallengeable and adequate. 
Why change? That has been answered in 
the preparation of this paper. 

To change overnight the processes of an 
agency like the civil service commission re- 
quires that present personnel be trained 
and reindoctrinated. Governmental em- 
ployees, despite all that has been said to the 
contrary, do not like radical changes. In 
fact, they fear them. It is an extremely deli- 
cate job on the part of management, there- 
fore, to sell employees on the change. Al- 


though in most instances loyal employees 
are willing to cooperate in making it, the 
very fact that the existing system has served 
them well is a deterring factor. This period 
of doubt and uneasiness on the part of em- 
ployees can be successfully overcome with 
proper orientation and training, and a lit- 
tle salty administration. 

Despite the fears of the more conserva- 
tive, the New Jersey Civil Service Commis- 
sion has been able to mechanize its routine 
operations completely. This includes the 
examination, certification record, payroll, 
and time-and-leave processes. In so doing, 
it has fulfilled the provisions of the civil 
service law, met the demands of the public 
groups, satisfied the desires and reactions 
of applicants, and has for the first time been 
able to keep a balance between its routine 
and technical functions without sacrificing 
the technician’s time in the performance of 
routine clerical tasks. 














The 1946 Annual Conference on 
Public Personnel Administration 


A PROGRAM SUMMARY 





HE THIRTY-SEVENTH Annual Conference 
liom Public Personnel Administration, 
sponsored by the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, was held in 
New York City on October 21, 22, 23, and 
24, 1946. Headquarters for the meeting 
were at the Hotel New Yorker. The confer- 
ence, which marked the fortieth anni- 
versary of the Assembly’s founding, also 
served as the occasion for the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the organization. 


Monday, October 21 


‘THE CONFERENCE was Called to order at 10 
A.M. by President Henry F. Hubbard, who 
then introduced Mrs. Esther Bromley, 
member of the New York Municipal Civil 
Service Commission and chairman of the 
Host Committee. Mrs. Bromley extended 
a cordial welcome to the delegates in be- 
half of the committee. The President then 
announced appointments to the nominat- 
ing, resolutions, and auditing committees, 
as follows: 

Nominating Committee. Chairman, Dan 
S. Moore, State Director of Personnel, 
Louisiana Department of State Civil Serv- 
ice; ‘Clifford N. Amsden, Secretary and 
Chief Examiner, Los Angeles County Civil 
Service Commission; Albert H. Aronson, 
Chief, State Technical Advisory Service, 
Social Security Administration; Charles 
Bentley, Regional Personnel Officer, Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority; William 
Brody, Director of Personnel, New York 
Department of Health; Harold Lang, Su- 
pervisor, Washington State Personnel 
Board; and Alma Price, Secretary and Per- 
sonnel Director, Jacksonville Civil Service 
Board. 

Resolutions Committee. Chairman, Oli- 
ver C, Short, Director of Personnel, United 
States Department of Commerce; William 
L. Henderson, Personnel Director and Sec- 


retary, San Francisco Civil Service Commis- 
sion; Paul J. Kaveney, Member, St. Louis 
Civil Service Commission; Frank King, As- 
sistant Secretary and Chief Examiner, De- 
troit Civil Service Commission; and Charles 
Yard, Director of Classification and Organ- 
ization, New Jersey State Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Auditing Committee. Chairman, Joseph 
Hawthorne, General Manager, Los Angeles 
City Civil Service Commission; and John 
Steven, Personnel Director, Los Angeles 
City Schools. 

The remainder of the morning session 
was in formal commemoration of the As- 
sembly’s fortieth anniversary, and was on 
the general theme, “Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration—Past, Present, and Future.” 
Chairman of the ‘session was Clifford N. 
Amsden, Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Los Angeles County Civil Service Commis- 
sion. James M. Mitchell, Director of the 
Assembly’s Headquarters Office, presented 
the first of two papers, entitled “Forty 
Years of Achievement.” The second paper, 
entitled “Moving Ahead Through Team- 
work,” was presented by Henry F. Hub- 
bard, President of the Assembly. 

At the luncheon session, given by the City 
of New York, Francis Russell, Director of 
the Office of Public Affairs, United States 
Department of State, was the guest 
speaker. His address was entitled ‘““Toward 
International Understanding.” The 
speaker was introduced by Dr. Frederick 
M. Davenport, Chairman, Federal Council 
of Personnel Administration. 

The program on Monday afternoon was 
divided into six concurrent sessions, in 
which representatives of member agencies 
of the Assembly gathered to discuss “Our 
Biggest Current Problem and How We Are 
Solving It.” Chairmen for the six sessions 
were: Charles P. Messick, Chief Examiner 
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and Secretary, New Jersey State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission; Thomas J. Wilson, Per- 
sonnel Director, Michigan Civil Service 
Commission; Edwin L. Swain, Director, 
Georgia State Personnel Board; Joseph W. 
Hawthorne, General Manager, Los Angeles 
City Civil Service Commission; Charles F. 
Bassett, Director, Akron Civil Service Com- 
mission; and John H. Huss, Director, 
Michigan Municipal League. 


Tuesday, October 22 


TWO CONCURRENT SESSIONS were held on 
Tuesday morning. At one of the sessions, 
a paper on the subject “Veteran On-the-job 
Training Under the G. I. Bill” was pre- 
sented by Colonel George L. Glasheen, As- 
sistant Administrator, Retraining and Vo- 
cational Education Branch, Retraining and 
Re-employment Administration. Chairman 
of the session was Justice M. Chambers, 
Assistant to the Chairman, Federal Council 
of Personnel Administration. The second 
session, under the chairmanship of George 
T. Jackson, Director of Organization and 
Classification, Civil Service Commission of 
Canada, was on the subject, “A Program 
of Management Development.” Harry 
Fite, Program Director, Work Simplifica- 
tion, United States Bureau of the Budget, 
was the principal speaker at this session. 

At the Tuesday luncheon session, James 
E. Webb, Director of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget, spoke on “Relations 
Between the Budget and Personnel Agen- 
cies.” Presiding at the luncheon was Law- 
son A. Moyer, Executive Director and Chief 
Examiner, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Three concurrent sessions were held on 
Tuesday afternoon. At one of these, a 
paper on the subject “Improving the Rat- 
ing of Training and Experience” was given 
by W. Arthur McCoy, Chief, Examining 
and Personnel Utilization Division, United 
States Civil Service Commission. The ses- 
sion was under the chairmanship of Glen- 
don A. Scoboria, Personnel Director, Con- 
necticut Department of Personnel. 

The second of the concurrent sessions was 
devoted to the subject, “Relations Between 
the Commission and the Executive Offi- 


cers.” The principal speakers were Paul J. 
Kaveney, Member, St. Louis Civil Service 
Commission; and Charles H. Cushman, 
Director, Rhode Island Department of 
Civil Service. William F. Carpenter, Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey State Civil Service 
Commission, served as chairman for the 
session. 

The third concurrent session, under the 
chairmanship of Henry Reining, Jr., As- 
sistant to the Executive Director, Port of 
New York Authority, was devoted to the 
theme: “Broadening the Scope of Personnel 
Administration.” The speakers and their 
topics were as follows: 

“Mechanizing Routine Personnel Op- 
erations’”—George Wilgus, Director, Divi- 
sion of Recruitment and Replacement, 
New Jersey State Civil Service Commission; 
“Departmental Personnel Offices’”—Wil- 
liam Brody, Director of Personnel, New 
York Department of Health, and Oliver C. 
Short, Personnel Director, United States 
Department of Commerce; “Employee 
Health”— Dr. Verne K. Harvey, Medical 
Director, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, and Dr. Lydia G. Giberson, Med- 
ical Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; “Employee Safety’’—Lloyd Blan- 
chard, Assistant to the Chairman, Federal 
Inter-departmental Safety Council; and 
“Employee Counseling’”—Mrs. Astrid 
Kraus, Chairman, Federal Inter-depart- 
mental Conference on Counseling. 


Wednesday, October 23 


THREE CONCURRENT SESSIONS were held on 
Wednesday morning. At one session, Henry 
J. McFarland, Director of the Municipal 
Service Bureau, New State Department of 
Civil Service, spoke on “Selection and Pro- 
motion of Firemen and Policemen.” Chair- 
man of the session was Carl T. Sutherland, 
Personnel Director, Atlanta Personnel 
Board. 

At the second concurrent session a paper 
was presented on the subject, ““Administra- 
tive Problems in the Return of the Employ- 
ment Service to the States,” by Robert M. 
Barnett, Director of Personnel, United 
States Department of Labor. The session 
was under the chairmanship of Albert H. 
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Aronson, Chief, State Technical Advisory 
Service, Social Security Administration. 

At the third concurrent session, Charles 
G. Stern, Director of Personnel, Federal 
Public Housing Authority, presented a 
paper entitled “Developing an Effective 
Field Personnel Program.” Jacob H. Weiss, 
Chief of Field Operations, United States 
Civil Service Commission, served as chair- 
man for the session. 


THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING Of the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada convened at 11 o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning. As the first order of business, 
President Hubbard called for the report 
of the nominating committee. Mr. Dan 
Moore, chairman of the committee, re- 
ported the committee’s recommendations 
to be as follows: 

For President: Blaine Hoover, Superin- 
tendent of Employment, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict. 

For Membership on the Executive Coun- 
cil (regular three-year terms): William W. 
Shaw, Director, New Orleans City Civil 
Service Department; and William K. 
Smith, Executive Officer, California State 
Personnel Board. 

For Membership on the Executive Coun- 
cil (two-year terms): Henry F. Hubbard, 
Executive Vice-Chairman, Federal Council 
of Personnel Administration; and Paul G. 
Steinbicker, Member, Missouri State Per- 
sonnel Advisory Board. 

After receiving the report of the nomi- 
nating committee, President Hubbard then 
called for further nominations. There be- 
ing none, a motion was duly made, sec- 
onded, and carried, accepting the report of 
the nominating committee. In the absence 
of further nominations, a further motion 
was duly made, seconded, and carried, in- 
structing the Secretary to cast an unani- 
mous ballot electing Mr. Hoover President 
of the Assembly for one year, electing 
Messrs. Shaw and Smith members of the 
Executive Council for regular three-year 
terms, and electing Messrs. Hubbard and 
Steinbicker members of the Executive 
Council for two-year terms. 

The President then called for the report 


of the Committee on the Revision By-Laws 
and Services to members. Mr. Ismar 
Baruch, chairman of the committee, in- 
formed the members that his committee 
had prepared an extensive report, contain- 
ing a revised draft of the Assembly’s by- 
laws, and setting forth the reasons why the 
committee felt that the proposed revisions 
were necessary and desirable. The com- 
mittee’s report had been distributed to the 
entire membership of the Assembly six 
weeks in advance of the annual business 
meeting. 

After further comments on the content 
of the committee’s report, it was moved and 
seconded that the revised draft of by-laws 
recommended by the committee be 
adopted. A motion was then made and 
seconded to amend the committee’s draft 
of the by-laws regarding the voting rights 
of Assembly members. Under the proposed 
motion, agency members would be entitled 
to a larger number of votes than individual 
members, whereas the committee in its 
draft proposed that each agency member 
and each individual member would be en- 
titled to one vote.. After some discussion, 
the proposed amendment was put to a vote, 
but failed to carry. The previous motion 
was then voted upon and carried, adopting 
the revised draft of by-laws as recommended 
by the committee, effective January 1, 1947. 

The President then called for the report 
of the auditing committee. In the absence 
of the committee chairman, Mr. John 
Steven reported that the committee had 
reviewed the report of Arthur Young & 
Company of Chicago, a firm of certified 
public accountants, covering the Assembly's 
fund transactions for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1945. The committee had found 
the auditor’s report to be in order and sat- 
isfactory. Upon motion duly made and 
seconded, the report of the auditing com- 
mittee was accepted and adopted. 

The President then called for the report 
of the resolutions committee. Mr. Oliver C. 
Short, chairman of the committee, then 
presented the following resolutions, upon 
which action was taken as indicated: 

Upon motion made and seconded, the 
following resolution was adopted: 
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BE IT RESOLVED, that the members of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada convening in New York, New York, Oc- 
tober 21-24, 1946, express our appreciation: ‘to the 
city of New York for its hospitality in tendering the 
luncheon to the Assembly on October 21; to the 
Port of New York Authority for defraying the cost 
of printing the conference program and other print- 
ing incidental to the conference; to the New York 
Convention and Visitors Bureau for supplying in- 
formational literature and for staff assistance in 
connection with the Conference registration; to 
the State of New York for its generous financial 
assistance to the Assembly in meeting the many 
miscellaneous expenses incident to conducting the 
Conference; and to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company for its courtesy in providing facilities 
through the Port of New York Authority for the 
members of the Assembly to enjoy and profit by a 
tour by water of the Harbor of New York. 


Upon motion made and seconded, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the members of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, convening in New York, New York, 
October 21-24, 1946, express our sincere appreci- 
ation and genuine sense of gratitude to the chair- 
man, Mrs. Esther Bromley, and to the members of 
her efficient and prominently representative 
committee and to the participating organizations, 
for the careful planning and detailed arrangements 
which have so effectively contributed to the success 
of the 40th Annual Conference on Public Personnel 
Administration. 


Upon motion made and seconded, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the members of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada convening in New York, New York, October 
21-24, 1946, express our appreciation to the Hotel 
New Yorker for the expeditious and efficient 
handling of reservations of the delegates and the 
careful arranging of Assembly space for sessions 
and group meetings. 


Upon motion made and seconded, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


WHEREAS, Howard G. E. Smith for fifteen 
years has been a devoted exponent of the merit 
system as Civil Service Commissioner of the State 
of New York, and 

WHEREAS, as a member of the host committee 
of this meeting he had looked forward to renewing 
many old friendships and contributing from his 
long experience to our deliberations, and 

WHEREAS, instead of joining us here, he has 
been suddenly called to that greater gathering from 
which no man returns, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada hereby 
records the passing of this old friend and loval sup- 
porter, and extends to his family and the New York 
State Civil Service Department its deepest sympathy 
in their loss, and ; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the as- 
sembled members of this Conference stand for a 
moment of silence to his memory and that a copy 


of this resolution be forwarded to his bereaved 
widow and son. 


Upon motion made and seconded, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the President of the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada be requested to appoint a committee to ex- 
plore the dangers to orderly government inherent 
in work-stoppages by employees of government, to 
review the problems incident thereto, and to sub- 
mit a report thereon at the next Annual Meeting 
of the Assembly, together with recommendations 
for consideration of the membership thereof as to 
the policies and laws, if any, in respect thereto that 
should be advocated by the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada. 

Brief reports on the activities of the As- 
sembly’s three regional conferences were 
then given. They were presented by Mr. 
William F. Carpenter, Chairman of the 
Eastern Regional Conference; Paul J. Kav- 
eney, Vice-Chairman of the Central Re- 
gional Conference; and Achille R. Albouze, 
Chairman of the Western Regional Con- 
ference. 

There being no further business to come 
before the meeting, on motion duly made 
and seconded, the meeting was adjourned. 


THREE CONCURRENT SESSIONS were held on 
Wednesday afternoon. Principal speakers 
at the first session, on the subject “The Role 
of the Personnel Office in Present-day Man- 
agement,” were Arthur S. Fleming, Com- 
missioner, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission; and Samuel L. H. Burk, Personnel 
Director, Atlantic Refining Company. 
Chairman of the session was G. Lyle 
Belsley, Assistant Administrator, National 
Housing Agency. 

The second session, under the chairman- 
ship of Clifford N. Amsden, Secretary and 
Chief Examiner, Los Angeles County Civil 
Service Commission, was on the subject of 
“Point Rating Systems for Job Evaluation.” 
The two principal speakers at the session 
were: William T. McDonald, Assistant Di- 
rector, Departmental Civilian Personnel 
Branch, Administrative Office, Navy De- 
partment, who described the job evaluation 
program used in the Navy Department; 
and Willis R. McCabe, Personnel Director, 
San Diego Civil Service Commission, who 
outlined the point rating system used in the 
city of San Diego. 
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The third concurrent session consisted 
of a panel discussion on the subject, “Using 
Written Tests More Effectively.” Chairman 
of the panel was Robert I. Biren, Staff Mem- 
ber, Public Administration Service. 


Thursday, October 24 


THE PROGRAM on Thursday was under the 
joint sponsorship of the Civil Service As- 
‘sembly and the National Civil Service 
League. The morning program consisted of 
two concurrent sessions. The first session, 
on the subject “Employee Unions and the 
Public Service,” was under the chairman- 
ship of Otto S. Beyer, Consultant in Labor 
and Industrial Relations. Principal speak- 
ers at this session were George Gant, Di- 


rector of Personnel, Tennessee Valley 
Authority; and Herman Feldman, Director 
of the School of Business Administration, 
Dartmouth College. 

The second concurrent session was in the 
form of a panel discussion on the subject 
“Building an International Civil Service.” 
The panel was under the chairmanship of 
Herbert Emmerich, Director, Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House. 

At the Thursday luncheon session, which 
brought the conference to a close, Honor- 
able Edward J. Jefferies, Jr., Mayor of De- 
troit, spoke on “A Mayor Looks at the 
Merit System.” The speaker was introduced 
by Robert L. Johnson, President of Temple 
University. 
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Fink, Augusta, Personnel Technician, Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Finn, Thomas, Senior Personnel Technician, New 
Jersey Civil Service Commission, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

Fite, Harry, Program Director, Work Simplification, 
United States Bureau of the Budget, Washington, 
D. C. 

Flanagan, Daniel E., Assistant Personnel Officer, 
War Assets Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Ford, Hazel A., Personnel Director, New York State 
Department of Taxation and Finance, Albany, 

New York. 

Forrester, James A., Chairman, Dearborn Civil 
Service Board, Dearborn, Michigan. 

Forrester, Mrs. James A., Dearborn, Michigan. 

Foster, C. J., Civil Service Commissioner, Province 
of Ontario, Toronto, Canada. 

Foster, Jack H., Chief of Recruitment, New Orleans 
City Civil Service Department, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Fowler, Joe J., Personnel Director, River Rouge 
Civil Service Commission, River Rouge, Michi- 


gan. 

Fowler, Donald, Administrative Analyst, United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Frank, Margaret D., Chief Examiner, Maryland 
Department of Employment and Registration, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Frasher, Charles B., Field Consultant, Merit System 
Unit, American Public Health Association, New 
York City. 

Frazer, J. Stanley, Deputy Director, Alabama State 
Personnel Department, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Frederic, Katherine A., Special Assistant to the 
Executive Director and Chief Examiner, United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 

 ¢. 

Freeman, Orville L., Commissioner, Minneapolis 
Civil Service Commission, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

Frey, Edward W., Président and Executive Secre- 
tary, Detroit Municipal Employees Association, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Friedman, Samuel, Position Classifier, United States 
Civil Service Commission, New York City. 

Frost, J. Emmett, Chief, Classification and Pay 
Division, Louisiana Department of State Civil 
Service, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Fuller, Zilpha, Merit System Supervisor, Arizona 
Merit System Council, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Furia, John J., Examiner, New York City Civil 
Service Commission, New York City. 
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G 

Gandler, Ida, Personnel Assistant, Social Security 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Ganio, Elvira E., Personnel Assistant, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, New York City. 

Gant, George F., Director of Personnel, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Gardiner, Charles S., Administrative Supervisor, 
Texas Merit System Council, Austin, Texas. 

Gardner, Yvonne, Personnel Technician, Los 
Angeles City Civil Service Commission, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Garlock, Lyle S., Assistant Director, United States 
Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 

Garnett, John R., Chief, Area Personnel Division, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture, New 
York City. 

Garrison, G. Frank, Chairman, Fulton County Civil 
Service Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Garey, A. E., Civil Service Counsel, American Fed- 
eration of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Gay, Welland, Assistant Chief Examiner, Placement 
Division, United States Civil Service Commission, 
New York City. 

Gentile, S. G., Personnel Officer, Detroit Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Detroit, Michigan. 

Gernes, Arthur C., Regional Director, United States 
Employment Service, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Giberson, Lydia G., Medical Division, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New York City. 

Gill, Wilfred, Assistant Chief, Examining Division, 
United States Civil Service Commission, New 
York City. 

Gilmartin, D. M., Chief, Area Wage and Classifica- 
tion Office, Navy Department, New York City. 
Gilson, Anne, Chief, Employee Relations, Veterans 

Administration, Bronx, New York. 

Glasheen, Col. George L., Assistant Administrator, 
Retraining and Vocational Education Branch, 
Retraining and Re-Employment Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Goddard, Katherine, Chief of Correspondence, 
Bureau of Personnel, United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York. 

Gold, Irving, Senior Personnel Technician, New 
York State Department of Civil Service, Albany, 
New York. 

Goldsberry, Leon D., Assistant Director, Minnesota 
Civil Service Department, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Golomb, Betty B., Position Classifier, Navy Depart- 

ment, New York City. 

Goode, Cecil E., Chief, Planning and Development 
Division, Veterans Administration, Washington, 


.C, 

Goode, Mrs. Cecil E., Arlington, Virginia. 

Gow, D. J., Examiner, Civil Service Commission of 
Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Graham, Rebecca, Supervisor, New Mexico Merit 
System Council, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Gray, Charles M., Commissioner, St. Petersburg 
Civil Service Commission, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

Greehan, Thomas J., Director, Massachusetts De- 
partment of Civil Service, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Green, William C., Assistant Attorney General, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Gremillion, F., Attorney, Louisiana Department of 
State Civil Service, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Gulliver, John P., Personnel Relations, Veterans 
Administration, New York City. 


H 


Hagerty, Philip E., Principal Salary Research Con- 
sultant, New York State Department of Civil 
Service, Albany, New York. 

Hailey, I. Gloer, Commissioner, Fulton County Civil 
Service Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Hall, W. I., Supervisor, Virginia Merit System Coun- 
cil, Richmond, Virginia, 

Hall, William G., Chief, Personnel Management 
Division, Veterans Administration, New York 
City. 

Sens, L. W., Commissioner, Fargo Civil Service 
Commission, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Hansen, Don L., Test Technician, Oklahoma Merit 
System of Personnel Administration, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

Hansen, Elizabeth, Merit System, Mississippi State 
Board of Health, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Harcourt, John P., Division of Veterans Affairs, 
New York State, Albany, New York. 


\ Hard, James H., Chief Administrative Analyst, 


United States Bureau of the Budget, Washington, 
D. C. 


“ Hard, Mrs. James H., Washington, D. C. 


Harrigan, M. J., Secretary, Public Lighting Com- 
mission, Detroit, Michigan. 

Harrington, Helen F., Personnel Consultant, United 
States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 

Harrison, Evelyn, Assistant to the Chief, Examining 
Division, United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hart, E. H., President, Oakland Civil Service Com- 
mission, Oakland, California. 

Hart, Harris, Assistant Director of Personnel, Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia. 

Harvey, Verne K., Medical Director, United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Hatch, Grace Shirley, Secretary, Pittsburgh Civil 
Service Commission, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Hawk, John M., Senior Examiner, Cook County 
Civil Service Commission, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hawkins, T. H., Investigator, Civil Service Commis- 
sion of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Hawthorne, Joseph W., General Manager, Los 
Angeles City Civil Service Commission, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Hayes, N. J., Member, Miami Civil Service Board, 
Miami, Florida. 

Heltzen, Ethel P., Senior Personnel Technician, 
New York State Department of Civil Service, 
Albany, New York. 

Henderson, William L., Personnel Director and 
Secretary, San Francisco Civil Service Commis- 
sion, San Francisco, California. 

Henninger, John M., Merit System Supervisor, 
Kentucky Department of Health, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Herrick, Arthur A., Director, Kansas Civil Service 
Department, Topeka, Kansas. 

Herz, Henry A., Placement Officer, Federal Public 
Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 

Hicks, James E., Personnel Director, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Hilbig, Julius, Personnel Officer, United Nations, 
Lake Success, New York. 

Hills, Granvill, Associate Personnel Technician, 
New York State Department of Civil Service, 
Albany, New York. 

Hinchey, Florence, Office Manager, Civil Service 
Assembly, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Hinz, E. C., Vice-President, Milwaukee City Service 
Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Hixson, Robert M., Commissioner, Los Angeles 
City Civil Service Commission, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Hoberman, Sol, Examiner, New York City Civil 
Service Commission, New York City. 

Hoffman, Perry Huntley, Personnel Management 
Adviser, United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hogan, R. J., Chairman, Salt Lake City Civil Service 
Commission, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Holland, Joseph F., Commissioner, St. Louis Civil 
Service Commission, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Hollenback, Rand P., President, Municipal Civil 
Service Commission, Columbus, Ohio. 

Hook, Charles, Assistant Merit System Supervisor, 
North Dakota Merit System Council, Bismarck, 
North Dakota. 

Hoover, Blaine, Superintendent of Employment, 
Chicago Park District, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hoover, Mrs. Eleanor, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hosch, Louis, Administrative Consultant, Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

Hoss, Robert, Examiner, Indiana State Personnel 
Division, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Howe, Claire M.; Recruitment Officer, United 
Nations, Lake Success, New York. 

Howell,.LeRay S., Merit System Supervisor, Utah 
Merit System Council, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Howell, William, Personnel Officer, International 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Howells, Wallace J., Personnel Officer, Detroit De- 
partment of Water Supply, Detroit, Michigan. 

Howerth, Dorothy P., Position Classifier, United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hsu, Leon Jih-hung, Acting Chief of Field Opera- 
tions, Bureau of Personnel, United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York. 

Hubbard, Henry F., Executive Vice-Chairman, 
Council of Personnel Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Hubbard, Mrs. Henry F., Washington, D. C. 

Hubbell, George T., Personnel Officer, Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, New York City. 

Huff, Ernest B., Personnel Officer, Michigan De- 
partment of Mental Health, Lansing, Michigan 

Humes, L. D., Secretary and Chief Examiner, St. 
Petersburg Civil Service Commission, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

Hurwitz, Arnold P., Administrative Analyst, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Huss, John H., Director, Michigan Municipal 
League, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


I 


Ingraham, Albert P., Chief Classification Officer, 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Ireland, John W., Personnel Technician, New 
Jersey Civil Service Commission, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


J 


Jackson, George T., Director of Organization and 
Classification, Civil Service Commission of Can- 
ada, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Jacobson, Eugene H., Placement Officer; Federal 
Public Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 


Jacobson, Mortimer, Personnel Technician, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, New York City. 
Jaech, Grace, Personnel Technician, St. Louis De- 

partment of Personnel, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Jean, Arch, Special Assistant to Chief, Division of 
Departmental Personnel, United States Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 

Jeffries, Hon, E. J., Jr., Mayor of Detroit, Michigan. 

Jennings, David V., Chief Examiner, Milwaukee 
County Civil Service Commission, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Johnson, Herschel F., Personnel Officer, Procure- 
ment Division, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Johnson, Robert L., President, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Johnson, Robert R., Staff Member, Public Adminis- 
tration Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Johnson, Russell D., Staff Member, Public Adminis- 
tration Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Johnston, John R., Chief, Operations Division, 
Personnel Service, Veterans Administration, New 
York City. 

Jones, Fowler D., Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Budget and Efficiency, Los Angeles, California. 


K 


Kahl, Raymond S., Chairman, Burbank Personnel 
Board, Burbank, California. 

Kaiser, John B., Director, Newark Public Library, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Kallos, Olga, Assistant Examiner, New York City 
Civil Service Commission, New York City. 

Kane, Mary G., Associate Personnel Technician, 
New York State Department of Civil Service, 
Albany, New York. 

Kaplan, H. Eliot, Executive Secretary, National 
Civil Service League, New York City. 

Kates, Everett J., Junior Personnel Assistant, Port 
of New York Authority, New York City. 

Kaveney, Paul J., Commissioner, St. Louis Civil 
Service Commission, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Kaveney, Mrs. Paul J., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Kearny, Elaine, Examiner, United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York. 

Keenan, Edward J., Investigator, United States Civil 
Service Commission, New York City. 

Kelly, J. Earl, Director of Classification, New York 
State Department of Civil Service, Albany, New 
York. 

Kenney, Edward T., Chief, Regional Examining 
and Placement Division, United States Civil 
Service Commission, New York City. 

Kent, Esther, Supervisor of Personnel, Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare, Chicago, Illinois. 

Kerr, Katherine, United States Employment Service, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Kerr, Mary Frances, Assistant Merit System Super- 
visor, North Carolina Merit System Council, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

Kerwin, Lawrence W., Senior Personnel Technician, 
New York State Department of Civil Service, 
Albany, New York. 

Kilian, William B., Associate Personnel Technician, 
New York State Department of Civil Service, 
Albany, New York. 

King, Frank F., Assistant Secretary and Chief Ex- 
aminer, Detroit Civil Service Commission, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

King, J. F., Assistant Employee Relations, Bronx 
Veterans Hospital, New York City. 
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King, Paul, Deputy Director of Administration, 
Procurement Division, United States Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Kirmayer, Samuel, Personnel Technician, New 
York State Department of Civil Service, Albany, 
New York. 

Klegman, Joseph, Assistant Chief, Personnel Opera- 
tions Division, Veterans Administration, New 
York City. 

Klotz, Alfred C., Commissioner, Milwaukee City 
Service Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Kluttz, Jerry, Government Reporter, Washington 
Post, Washington, D. C. 

Knight, Ruth W., Executive Secretary, Fulton 
County Civil Service Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Knox, Ernest W., Director of Personnel, Detroit 

Street Railways, Detroit, Michigan. 

Koran, Sidney W., Consultant, Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry and Company, Inc., New York City. 

Korb, David, Staff Member, Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Kornheiser, Muriel, Position Classifier, Navy De- 
partment, Brooklyn, New York. 

Kotz, Arnold, Chief, Selection and Assignment, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Kraus, Astrid, Chairman, Federal Inter-Depart- 
mental Conference on Counseling, Washington, 
D. C. 

Kremer, Isabel, Assistant Chief of Placement Sec- 
tion, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Krider, Kathleen P., Personnel Assistant, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Kroeger, Louis J., Personnel and Management Con- 
sultant, Piedmont, California. 

Krone, Mary, Chairman, Personnel Council, New 
York State Department of Civil Service, Albany, 
New York. 

Kubista, Roy E., Executive Secretary, Wisconsin 
State Employees Association, Madison, Wisconsin. 


L 


Lacey, Helen, Stenographer, New Jersey Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Lafferty, Jane, Personnel Consultant, 

. Nations, Lake Success, New York. 

Lang, Harold A., Supervisor, Washington State 
Personnel Board, Seattle, Washington. 

Lang, Theodore H., Personnel Officer, New York 
City Board of Education, New York City. 

Lanning, Stephen, Classification Analyst, AAF- 
ATC, War Department, West Palm Beach, 
Florida. 

Larson, C. Arthur, Chief of Administrative Section 
and Personnel Division, Veterans Administration, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Lauchland, Drue, Personnel Supervisor, Wichita 
Department of Personnel, Wichita, Kansas. 

Lauchland, Mrs. Drue, Wichita, Kansas. 

Lawrence, Louise P., Personnel Methods Analyst, 
United States Public Health Service, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

Lawton, Esther C., Classification Officer, Bureau of 
the Public Debt, Washington, D. C. 

Lazard, Ida S., Commissioner, Los Angeles City 
Civil Service Commission, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Leach, Frances A., Secretary, Saginaw Personnel 
Advisory Board, Saginaw, Michigan. 

Leavens, John M., E. O. Griffenhagen and Associ- 
ates, Chicago, Illinois. 


United 


Lee, Marion, Chief of Service Division, Connecticut 
Department of Personnel, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Lefebvre, O. A., Head French Examiner, Civil 
Service Commission of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Lehman, William, Chief of Recruitment, Examin- 
ing, and Placement, United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York. 

Leiden, Kalman B., Chief, Classification and Wage 
Section, New York Port of Embarkation, New 
York City. 

Lewis, Fred C., Associate Head, Wage and Classi- 
fication Board, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

Lewis, Herbert, Examiner, United States Civil 
Service Commission, New York City. 

Lewis, Laura B., Director, Louisville Civil Service 
Board, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Lewis, Merwin A., Commissioner, Dearborn Civil 
Service Board, Dearborn, Michigan. 

Libby, Josephine G., Technical Interviewer, Federal 
Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Lindauer, Samson A., President, Los Angeles City 
Civil Service Commission, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. 

Lindemann, Max S., Personnel Officer, Madison 
Personnel Department, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Lipski, J., Chief of Classification, Naval Operations, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Littenberg, Cyrus, Personnel Administrator, New 
York Naval Shipyard, Brooklyn, New York. 

Livingston, Isabel A., Secretary to the Executive 
Vice-Chairman, Council of Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 

Livingston, William, Senior Personnel Technician, 
New York State Department of Civil Service, 
Albany, New York. 

Long, C. D., Deputy Assistant Administration, Re- 
training and Reemployment Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Long, Lillian D., Associate Director, Merit System 
Unit, American Public Health Association, New 
York City. 

Lord, Dora, Personnel Assistant, Personnel Com- 
mission of the Los Angeles City Schools, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Loughrey, Kathryn, Superintendent of Nursing 
Personnel, Department of Health, New York 
City. 

efe Mrs. F. A., Commissioner, Milwaukee 
City Service Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Lyon, Herbert, Chief Examiner, St. Paul Civil 
Service Bureau, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


M 


McAnulty, Marjorie, Assistant Classification Officer, 
Bureau of the Public Debt, Chicago, Illinois. 
McArthur, L. B., Associate Personnel Technician, 
New York State Department of Civil Service, 

Albany, New York. 

McAuliffe, Mary, Chief, Employment and Place- 
ment, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
McCabe, Willis R., Personnel Director, San Diego 

Civil Service Commission, San Diego, California. 

McCall, Geraldine, Personnel Technician, Missis- 
sippi State Board of Health Merit System, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 

McCann, Forbes, Chief of Business Management, 
United States Employment Service, New York 
City. . 

McCarthy, W. E., Assistant Director of Personnel, 
Port of New York Authority, New York City. 
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McClure, Wesley, Oakland, California. 
McConnell, Eugene, Training Specialist, Mitchel 
Field, New York. 


McConnell, Ira E., Merit System Supervisor, Kansas » 


\ Joint Merit System Council, Topeka, Kansas. 

McCoy, W. Arthur, Chief, Examining Division, 
United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

McCreery, Verna, Administrative Inspector, Atlantic 
Division, Air Transport Command, Fort Totten, 
New York. 

McCrensky, Edward, Personnel Management Ad- 
viser, Office of Naval Research, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

McCue, Webster J., Assistant Examiner, New York 
City Civil Service Commission, New York City. 

McCusker, Bernard H., Executive Secretary, Con- 
necticut State Employees Association, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

McDermott, F. Arnold, Chief, Administrative Di- 
vision, Rhode Island Department of Civil Service, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

~ McDiarmid, John, Personnel Department, United 
Nations, Lake Success, New York. 

McDonald, William T., Assistant Director, De- 
partment Civilian Personnel Branch, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

McDonough, William F., Association of State Civil 
Service Employees, New York City. 

McFarland, Henry J., Director, Municipal Service 
Bureau, New York State Department of Civil Serv- 
ice, Albany, New York. 

McGillicuddy, Marjorie, Assistant Examiner, New 
York City Civil Service Commission, New York 
City. 

McHenry, Elizabeth, Personnel Methods Consult- 
ant, State Technical Advisory Service, Social 
Security Administration, Washington, D. C. 

McLaughlin, Eugenia G., Principal Personnel 
Technician, New York State Department of Civil 
Service, Albany, New York. 

McLean, Arthur B., Director of Personnel, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

McMahon, Thomas F., Examiner, United States 
Civil Service Commission, New York City. 

McNally, Gertrude M., National Federation of 
Federal Employees, Washington, D. C. 

McNamara, Joseph A., Commissioner, New York 
City Civil Service Commission, New York City. 

McNaughton, H. R., Acting Chief Examiner, Civil 
Service Commission of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario. 

MacAleavy, Margaret M., Personnel Assistant, Of- 
fice of Industrial Relations, Navy Department, 
New York City. 

Machin, Helen, Senior Personnel Clerk, Chicago 
Park District, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mack, Clifton, Office of Procurement, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

Mackay, E. Allison, Chairman, New Brunswick 
Civil Service Commission, Fredericton, Canada. 

MacLean, M. M., Investigator, Civil Service Com- 
mission of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Macy, Edward A., Director, Personnel Division, 
Office of the Administrator, National Housing 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Mallard, Wade V., Member, Georgia State Person- 
nel Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Manchester, Constance W., Personnel Relations 
Officer, Veterans Administration, New York City. 

Mandell, Milton, Examiner, United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


“ Mangan, Robert M., Staff Assistant, Civilian Per- 


sonnel Division, Office of the Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 

Margolies, Miriam A., Personnel Methods Consult- 
ant, State Technical Advisory Service, Social 
Security Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Marion, W. E., Secretary, Portland Civil Service 
Board, Portland, Oregon. 

Marmaduke, R. A., Chief Examiner, Indiana State 
Personnel Division, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Marsh, Harry W., Director of Personnel, United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Marshall, Margaret, Chief, Research and Training 
Division, Los Angeles County Civil Service Com- 
mission, Los Angeles, California. 

Martin, Chester M., Vice-Chairman, Wayne County 
Civil Service Commission, Detroit, Michigan. 
Martin, Hon. Paul, Secretary of State, Ottawa, 

Canada. 

Mason, Charles N., Jr., Employment Officer, Naval 
Research Laboratory, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mathivet, E. C., Jr., Personnel Director, Wayne 
County Civil Service Commission, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Maulding, Mrs. J. Atwood, Director of Personnel, 
United States Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

May, A. E., Adviser, United States Civil Service 
Commission, New York City. 

Mead, A. A., Acting Chief Examiner, Ohio State 
Civil Service Commission, Columbus, Ohio. 

Medland, C. R., Senior Investigator, Civil Service 
Commission of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Melamed, Sally, Personnel Officer, U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division, Treasury Department, New 
York City. 

Messick, Charles P., Chief Examiner and Secretary, 
New Jersey Civil Service Commission, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Metchan, Louise, Senior Clerk, New Jersey Civil 
Service Commission, Newark, New Jersey. 

Meyer, Charles A., Assistant Secretary and Chief 
Examiner, Detroit Civil Service Commission, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Meyerson, Philip, Chief, Area Wage and Classifica- 
tion, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Miller, Charles E., Personnel Officer, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Bronx, New York. 

Miller, Louis A., Executive Secretary, Miami Civil 
Service Board, Miami, Florida. 

Miller, Norman R., Field Operations Supervisor, 
United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“Mills, Charles E., Assistant Chief, Division of 


Foreign Service Planning, United States Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 

Mills, Mrs. Charles E., Washington, D. C. 

Mills, Kathryn, Personnel Officer, Detroit Depart- 
ment of Health, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mincher, E. Powers, Senior Personnel Technician, 
New Jersey Civil Service Commission, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Mitchell, Helen, Personnel Assistant, Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Mitchell, James M., Director, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mitchell, W. F., Director of the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Public Utilities Commission, City and 
County of San Francisco, California. 
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Montuori, Celeste, Chief, Employee Counseling 
Branch, United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Moore, Dan S., Director of Personnel, Louisiana 
Department of State Civil Service, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Morgan, J. V., Civil Service Commissioner, Mont- 
gomery County, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Moriarty, Donald P., Director of Personnel, 
Alexandria Civil Service Commission, Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 

Morris, Catharine, Examiner, Indiana State Per- 
sonnel Division, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Morris, Charles G., Chairman, Connecticut Person- 
nel Appeals Board, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Morrissey, Richard E., Personnel Officer, Office of 

Price Administration, New York City. 

Mosher, Edith, Office of Price Administration, 

Washington, D. C. 


.Mosher, Frederick C., Assistant Director of Person- 


nel, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Mosier, Charles I., War Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mott, George Fox, Washington, D. C. 

Mouk, Robert M., Principal Personnel Technician, 
New Jersey Civil Service Commission, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Moyer, Lawson A., Executive Director and Chief 
Examiner, United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

Mulligan, J. Kenneth, Position Classification Field 
Office, Navy Department, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mullins, Ray, Director, Jefferson County Personnel 
Board, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Murphy, Iva, Assistant Secretary, New Jersey Civil 
Service Commission, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Murray, William, Assistant Administrative Di- 
rector, New York State Department of Civil Serv- 
ice, Albany, New York. 

Musicus, Milton, Principal Personnel Technician, 
New York State Department of Civil Service, 
Albany, New York. 

Myers, Maude, Chief, Administrative Division, 
Illinois Civil Service Commission, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

N 

Nelson, Carroll E., Consulting Actuary, Nelson and 
Warren, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Nelson, Harold S., Regional Personnel Officer, Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Nering, Betty, Qualifications Analyst, United Na- 
tions, Lake Success, New York. 

Newell, Benjamin, Senior Personnel Administrator, 
New York State Department of Audit and Con- 
trol, Albany, New York. 

Newman, E. A., Regional Personnel Officer, Farm 
Security Administration, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Newton, May K., Senior Personnel Technician, 
New York State Department of Civil Service, 
Albany, New York. 

Nigaglioni, Guillermo, Chairman, Puerto Rico Civil 
Service Commission, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Niles, Mary Cushing, Assistant to the Chairman, 
Council of Personnel Administration, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

Nolan, Annette, Qualifications Analyst, 

Nations, Lake Success, New York. 


United 


Norton, Mary I., Principal Clerk, New Jersey Civil 
Service Commission, Newark, New Jersey. 


oO 


Oborn, William, Associate Personnel Technician, 
New York State Department of Civil Service, 
Albany, New York. 

O’Brien, James E., Chairman, Massachusetts Civil 
Service Commission, Boston, Massachusetts. 

O'Connor, John J., Medical Officer, United States 
Civil Service Commission, New York City. 


\ Ohlke, C. C., Director of Civilian Personnel, Office 


~ 


of Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

O'Keefe, G. P., Examiner, Civil Service Commission 
of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

O’Keefe, Mary, Personnel Aide, St. Louis Depart- 

._ ment of Personnel, St. Louis, Missouri. 
O’Leary, Georgia H., Personnel Officer, Office of 
Defense Transportation, Washington, D. C. 

O’Malley, Frank J., Personnel Director and Chief 
Examiner, Cook County Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Chicago, Illinois. 

O'Neill, John J., Jr., Chief, Classification Division, 
Veterans Administration, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Onthank, A. H., Director of Personnel, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

Opper, J. C., Secretary, Baltimore City Service Com- 
mission, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Ordway, Samuel H., Jr., Spencer, 

Wierum, New York City. 

Orear, Stanley T., Director, Division of Adminis- 
trative Planning, United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Orgel, Lewis, First Deputy Registrar, City of New 
York. 

Ostlund, Helge C., Senior Personnel Technician, 
Minneapolis Civil Service Commission, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Otepka, Otto F., Investigator, United States Civil 
Service Commission, New York City. 

Owens, W. D., State Employment Commissioner, 
Maryland Department of Employment and Regis- 
tration, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Ordway and 


P 


Palm, Roy A., Secretary, Seattle Civil Service Com- 
mission, Seattle, Washington. 

Parshley, Canon A. R., Chairman, Rhode Island 
Civil Service Commission, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Pasternack, Morris, Personnel Assistant, New York 
Naval Shipyard, Brooklyn, New York. 

Patten, Thomas J., Personnel Director, Kansas City 
Personnel Department, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Pearsall, Denton, Jr., Personnel Officer, Westchester 
County Civil Service Commission, White Plains, 

New York. 

Pearson, Charles, Chief of Classification, Michigan 
Civil Service Commission, Lansing, Michigan. 
Pennebaker, Kenneth C., Director, Wayne County 

Council of Veterans’ Affairs, Detroit, Michigan. 

Perkins, Evelyn, Personnel Officer, Louisiana De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Perkins, Frances, Commissioner, United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Perlman, Mildred, Examiner, New York City Civil 
Service Commission, New York City. 
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Petrimoulx, A. J., Government Analyst, Bureau of 
the Budget, Detroit, Michigan. 

Pettus, H. C., Chief, Transactions Division, 
Louisiana Department of State Civil Service, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Pettus, Mrs. H. C., Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Phelan, V. C., President, Civil Service Federation 
of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Phillips, Hiram S., United States Employment Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 

Pierson, Grace, Senior Personnel Clerk, Chicago 
Park District, Chicago, Illinois. 

Piozet, Charles, Special Assistant to the Under- 
Secretary, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Pockrass, Mell, Personnel Methods Consultant, 
State Technical Advisory Service, Social Security 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Pollock, Professor James K., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Pollock, Ross, Assistant Chief, Examining Division, 
United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Pope, H. G., Executive Director, Public Adminis- 
tration Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

Powell, E. M., Secretary and Chief Examiner, Dallas 
Civil Service Board, Dallas, Texas. 

Press, Sophia, Position Classifier, United States Civil 
Service Commission, New York City. 

Price, Alma, Secretary and Personnel Director, 
Jacksonville Civil Service Board, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Price, Don K., Assistant Director, Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, Chicago, Illinois. 


Q 


Quinn, Robert, Personnel Technician, New York 
City Civil Service Commission, New York City. 


R 


Rawls, Avondale, Supervisor of Examinations, 
Tennessee Department of Personnel, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Razdolsky, Jacob, Supervisor, Clerical Section, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York. 

Rediger, Al J., Councilman, Burbank, California. 

Redmond, Alice, Senior Clerk, New Jersey Civil 
Service Commission, Newark, New Jersey. 

Reeder, Gale L., Secretary, Municipal Civil Service 
Commission, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rehlaender, W. N., Director of Personnel, Federal 
Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Reining, Henry, Jr., Assistant to the Executive Di- 
rector, Port of New York Authority, New York 
City. 

Rida Helen N., Personnel Supervisor, Phila- 
delphia County Department of Public Assistance, 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 

Riese, Raymond W., Personnel Officer, Public Wel- 
fare Board of North Dakota, Bismarck, North 
Dakota. : 

Robbins, Arnold, Personnel Officer, United Nations, 
Lake Success, New York. 

Roberts, Aileen, Executive Secretary, Connecticut 
Merit System Association, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Roberts, James B., State Examiner, Municipal Fire 
and Police Civil Service, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Robertson, M. W., Civil Service Commissioner, 
Province of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. 

Robitaille, L. C., Chairman, Montreal Civil Service 
Commission, Montreal, Canada. 


\Severy, Rolland D., Director, 


Rogers, William C., Personnel Secretary, Public 
Administration Clearing House, Chicago, Illinois. 

Rosenfeld, Harry Q., Placement Technician and 
Member, Board of Civil Service Examiners, New 
York Port of Embarkation, Brooklyn, New York. 

Roser, Foster B., Personnel Director, Flint Civil 
Service Commission, Flint, Michigan. 

Ross, Marie, Personnel Technician, St. Louis De- 
partment of Personnel, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Rossell, James E., Regional Director, Second United 
States Civil Service Region, New York City. 

Rusinow, Helen, Personnel Technician, Wayne 
County Civil Service Commission, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Russell, Frances, Director, Office of Public Affairs, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 

Russo, Louis J., Assistant Director, New Jersey 
Civil Service Commission, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Rutkoff, Charles, Assistant Examiner, New York 
City Civil Service Commission, New York City. 

Ryan, Eileen N., Personnel Office, Port of New 
York Authority, New York City. 

Ryan, Robert J., Assistant Personnel Officer, State 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


Ss 


Scearce, R. Elliott, Director, St. Louis Department 
of Personnel, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Schallert, Clarence, Commissioner, Milwaukee City 
Service Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Schechter, Joseph, Department Counsel, New York 
State Department of Civil Service, Albany, New 

York. 

Schneider, August Z., Assistant to the Director of 
Operations, Port of New York Authority, New 
York City. 

Scoboria, Glendon A., Personnel Director, Con- 
necticut Department of Personnel, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Scott, Roberta, Personnel Assistant, West Virginia 
Merit System Council, Charleston, West Virginia. 

Seely, Ralph, Vice-President, Detroit Municipal 
Employees’ Association, Detroit, Michigan. 

Segrest, Wilma, Regional Personnel Officer, United 
States Employment Service, New York City. 

Department of 
Civilian Personnel, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sevigny, T. G., Investigator, Civil Service Commis- 
sion of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Shapiro, Thomas, Investigator, United States Civil 
Service Commission, New York City. 

Sharp, Theodore L., Assistant City Manager and 
Director of Personnel, Glendale Civil Service 
Commission, Glendale, California. 

Shatel, Arthur, Deputy Collector, Office of Collector 
of Customs, Port of New York, New York City. 

Shaw, Ralph P., Senior Personnel Technician, New 
Jersey Civil Service Commission, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

Shaw, William W., Director of Personnel, New 
Orleans Department of City Civil Service, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Sheats, Harold, County Attorney, Fulton County, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Shelton, Nicholas T., Director of Personnel, Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board, Washington, 
D. C. 

Sherlock, Catherine, Personnel Clerk, Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, New York City. 
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Sherman, Adele, Personnel Assistant, Port of New 
York Authority, New York City. 

Shewell, Earl, Personnel Director, Michigan Liquor 
Control Commission, Lansing, Michigan. 

“Short, Oliver C., Personnel Director, United States 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Shrader, Russell E., Supervisor, Merit System 
Council for State Department of Health, Austin, 
Texas. 

Shultz, Bernard E., Assistant to the Chief, Depart- 
mental Classification Division, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Shultz, Florence, Qualifications Analyst, United Na- 
tions, Lake Success, New York. 

Siemann, Arthur, Administrative Assistant, Port 
of New York Authority, New York City. 

Simon, Nathan, Civil Engineer, President Borough 
of Richmond, Staten Island, New York. 

Simpson, Donald F., Personnel Methods Analyst, 
State Personnel Administration Unit, United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Sims, Sue, Personnel Technician, Wayne County 
Civil Service Commission, Detroit, Michigan. 

Slocum, P., Classification Analyst, Office of Chief 
of Naval Operations, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Sloves, Charles, Classification Analyst, Army Engi- 
neers, New York City. 

Smieton, Mary, Personnel Director, United Nations, 
Bronx, New York. 

Smith, Carl W., Commissioner, Ohio Civil Service 
Commission, Columbus, Ohio. 

Smith, Harry C., Secretary, Cayuga County Civil 
Service Commission, Auburn, New York. 

Smith, Harry F., Director of Personnel, New York 
State Department of Public Unemployment In- 
surance, New York City. 

Smith, Henrietta L., Personnel Officer, Indiana 
Employment Security Division, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Smith, William K., Executive Officer, California 
State Personnel Board, Sacramento, California. 

Spector, Herman K., Director of Education, De- 
partment of Correction, New York City. 

Spector, Minerva A., Classification Analyst, Trans- 
portation Corps, War Department, Washington, 
D.C 


Spero, Sterling D., New York University, New York 
City. 

Steinbicker, Paul G., Member, Missouri Personnel 
Advisory Board, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Steinichen, Herman, Vice-Chairman, Fulton County 
Civil Service Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Stemmler, George L., City Councilor, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Stern, Charles G., Director of Personnel, Federal 
Public Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 
Steven, John, Personnel Director and Secretary, 
Personnel Commission of the Los Angeles City 

Schools, Los Angeles, California. 

Steward, Luther C., President, National Federation 
of Federal Employees, Washington, D. C. 

Stewart, Ward, Personnel Management Coordi- 
nator, National Housing Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 

Stivelman, Sara, Position Classifier, Area Wage and 
Classification Office, Navy Department, New 
York City. 

Stocker, Magdalen, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Stover, Robert D., Director, Minnesota Civil Serv- 
ice Department, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Strunsky, Naomi, Personnel Methods Consultant, 
Social Security Administration, New York City. 

Sublette, Donald J., Secretary and Chief Examiner, 
Detroit Civil Service Commission, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Sullivan, Arthur G., Assistant Director of Personnel, 
War Assets Administration, New York City. 

Sullivan, Mary, Clerk, President Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York City. 

Sundstrom, John W., Personnel Officer, Office of 
Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sutherland, Carl T., Personnel Director, Atlanta 
Personnel Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Sutherland, W. C., National Recreation Association, 
New York City. 

Sutliff, Robert C., Examiner, United States Civil 
Service Commission, New York City. 

Swain, Edwin L., Director, Georgia State Personnel 
Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Swain, Kathryn L., Personnel Officer, National 
Labor Relations Board, Washington, D. C. 

Swan, A. M., Examiner, Civil Service Commission of 
Canada, Ottawa, Canada.” 


= 


Taaffe, Elizabeth, Examination Control Supervisor, 
New York State Department of Civil Service, 
Albany, New York. 

Tate, Arthur P., Assistant Chief, Certification 
Bureau, New York City Civil Service Commis- 
sion, New York City. 

Terry, Charles W., Director, Alabama State Person- 
nel Department, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Terry, L. H., Member, Lakeland Civil Service 
Board, Lakeland, Florida. 

Therien, Lionel, Technical Adviser, National Syn- 
dicate of Municipal Employees, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Thivierge, Arthur, Commissioner, Civil Service 
Commission of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Thomas, Mrs. Albert L., Member, Alabama Per- 
sonnel Board, Auburn, Alabama. 

Thompson, A. D., Examiner, Civil Service Com- 
mission of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Thompson, Helen, Personnel Technician, Atlanta 
Personnel Board, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Tjaerlis, George, Chief, Placement and Employee 
Relations Branch, Atlantic Division, Air ‘Trans- 
port Command, Fort Totten, New York. 

Toll, Maynard, Member, Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Travers, L. B., Chief Assistant Superintendent, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California. 
Trice, M. V., Administrative Assistant, United 

States Civil Service Commission, New York City. 

Triggs, Frances, New York City. 

Trumbo, Perl, Secretary and Examiner, Jackson 
Civil Service Commission, Jackson, Michigan. 


U-V 

Vaughan, Ober, Classification Supervisor, Maine 
Department of Personnel, Augusta, Maine. 

Vezina, J. A., Secretary, Civil Service Commission 
of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Canada. 

Van Volson, John F., Chief of Vocational Re- 
habilitation for Special Procedures, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, New York City. 

Verderosa, Victor, Reduction in Force and Efficiency 
Rating Adviser, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, New York City. 
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Vinokur, Jack, Investigator, Civil Service Commis- 
sion of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 


WwW 


Wachs, Frank, Executive Secretary, Board of Civil 
Service Examiner, New York Port of Embar- 
kation, Brooklyn, New York. 

Wagner, D. C., City Manager, Long Beach, New 
York. 

Wagner, Karl, Commissioner, Des Moines Civil 
Service Commission, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Wagner, William F., Personnel Officer, Department 
of Parks and Recreation, Detroit, Michigan. 

Walden, Margaret, Secretary, Personnel Division, 
Illinois Department of Welfare, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Walker, Peter J., Personne! Director and Secretary, 
Hamtramck Civil Service Commission, Ham- 
tramck, Michigan. 

Walrath, Mrs. Farrell, Merit System Supervisor, 
Colorado Merit System Council for the County 
Departments of Public Welfare, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Walsh, James G., Deputy Director of Personnel, 
Massachusetts Department of Civil Service, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Walter, Frances, Organization and Methods Ex- 
aminer, United States Civil Service Commission, 
New York City. 

Washington, Pauline, Merit System Supervisor, 
Alaska Merit System Council, Juneau, Alaska. 
Watkins, Joseph, Personnel Technician, New York 
State Department of Civil Service, Albany, New 

York. 

Watts, A. Charlotte, Position Classifier, Office of 
Price Administration, New York City. 

Webb, James E., Director, United States Bureau of 
the Budget, Washington, D. C. 

Wedda, Joseph, Commissioner, Detroit Civil Service 
Commission, Detroit, Michigan. 

Weiler, George, President, Milwaukee City Service 
Commission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Weiss, J. H., Chief, Field Operations, United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Wells, Norma, Personnel Technician, New York 
State Department of Civil Service, Albany, New 
York. 

Whelan, Will J., Commissioner, Classification Com- 
mission, Civil Service Commission of the Province 
of Quebec, Quebec, Canada. 

White, Kenneth, Personnel Officer, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, New York City. 
Whitelaw, Betty, Administrative Assistant, United 

Nations, Lake Success, New York. 

Whitsel, R. B., Director of Industrial Relations, 
Naval Ordnance Plant, York, Pennsylvania. 
Wiener, Solomon, Assistant Examiner, New York 

City Civil Service Commission, New York City. 

Wight, Edward A., Assistant Librarian, Newark 
Pubilc Library, Newark, New Jersey. 

Wilgus, George, Director, Division of Recruitment 
and Placement, New Jersey Civil Service Com- 
mission, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Williams, Hugh G., Member, Burbank Personnel 
Board, Burbank, California. 

Williamson, Arthur, Head, Classification Section, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Wills, Don F., Senior Personnel Technician, New 
Jersey Civil Service Commission, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

Wilson, Thomas J., Personnel Director, Michigan 
Civil Service Commission, Lansing, Michigan. 
Winslow, Joseph E., Adviser on Personnel Manage- 
ment, United States Bureau of the Budget, 

Washington, D. C. 

Winson, Harold, Examiner, New York City Civil 
Service Commission, New York City. 

Wise, Elmer H., Senior Personnel Technician, New 
York State Civil Service Department, Albany, 
New York. 

Wolfe, L. Eugene, Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

Wolff, Harry K., Vice-President, San Francisco 
Civil Service Commission, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Wolfson, Morris, Executive Officer, Food and Drug 
Administration, Federal Security Agency, New 
York City. 

Woo, Fu-Yuan, Chief, Personnel Department, Na- 
tional Resources Commission of China, New 
York City. 

Wood, Ben D., Professor of Educational Research, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Woodside, Howard, Administrative Assistant, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Worke, R. H., Jr., Director of Personnel, Nashville 
Civil Service Commission, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Yarbrough, Neal F., Member, Lakeland Civil Serv- 
ice Board, Lakeland, Florida. 

Yard, Charles F., Director of Organization and 
Classification, New Jersey Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Yarger, James O., Personnel Consultant, United 
States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 

Yarn, Walter R., Chairman, Des Moines Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Yeilding, Howard, Member, Jefferson County Per- 
sonnel Board, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Young, Edgar B., New York City. 

Young, Ralph E., Assistant Director, Kansas De- 
partment of Civil Service, Topeka, Kansas. 


Z 


Zausmer, Garson, Personnel Technician, New York 
State Department of Civil Service, Albany, New 
York. 

Zimels, Erna, Assistant Examiner, New York City 
Civil Service Commission, New York City. 


~ Zimmerman, R. R., Administrative Assistant to the 


President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 
Zuch, G. L., Chairman, Federal Recreation Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 








Constitutionality of Hatch Act 

Section 12 of the Hatch Act forbids an officer 
or employee of state or local agency whose prin- 
ciple employment is in connection with an ac- 
tivity financed in whole or in part by the federal 
government to engage in political activity, and 
provides that upon re-employment by any state 
or local agency of an officer or employee re- 
moved because of violation of said act within 
eighteen months after such removal, an amount 
equal to two years’ salary of the offender should 
be withheld from federal grants to the state or 
local agency. The manager of the Cincinnati 
office of the Ohio State Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation of Ohio, an activity fi- 
nanced in part by the federal government, was 
found by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission to have engaged in prohibited political 
activity. On December 15, 1941 the state of Ohio 
was instructed to remove the manager, and his 
employment was terminated on January 1, 1942. 
On February 11, 1942 the said manager was em- 
ployed by the state of Ohio as coordinator of the 
Council of Defense, and later designated Secre- 
tary of the Evacuation Committee of the Coun- 
cil. Upon discovery that the manager was re- 
employed by the state of Ohio within eighteen 
months of the date of his removal, the Commis- 
sion directed that a withholding order be en- 
tered. The order was contested by the state of 
Ohio. The court ruled that the Commission 
could properly order the withholding from 
grants to the State Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation, though the Bureau no longer re- 
ceived federal grants in connection with activi- 
ties in which the offender was engaged, for it 
is sufficient that the agency be at the time of the 
order receiving federal grants. The Hatch Act 
does not violate the Tenth Amendment of the 
Constitution, since the act merely offers an in- 
ducement not to re-employ and does not in- 
fringe upon the rights of the state. (State of 
Ohio v. United States Civil Service Commission, 


65 F. Supp. 776.) 





H. Evior Kapian is Executive Secretary, 
National Civil Service League. He is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of New York University, 
and is a practicing member of the New York 
Bar. Mr. A. I. Goldberg, a member of the New 
York Bar, assists Mr. Kaplan in editing “Legal 
Notes.” 
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The United States Civil Service Commission 
filed a letter of charges against a member of the 
State Highway Commission of Oklahoma under 
Sec. 12 (a) of the Hatch Act, which forbids any 
officer or employee of a state or local agency 
whose principle employment is in connection 
with any activity financed in whole or in part 
by loans or grants made by the United States to 
take any active part.in political management or 
in political campaigns. The Civil Service Com- 
mission required the state to remove the mem- 
ber or suffer withholding of federal funds equal 
to two years compensation at the rate employee 
was receiving, because of the member’s holding 
of a chairmanship of the Democratic State Con- 
trol Committee. The Court upheld the decision 
of the federal civil service commission and ruled 
that there was no unconstitutional delegation of 
authority, for the Hatch Act lays down policies 
and establishes standards; and although the title 
of the statute recites that it is an act to prevent 
pernicious political activities, the text clearly in- 
cludes any active part in political management 
and political campaigns; and such service on 
any political committee, whether active or pas- 
sive, violated the Act. (Siate of Oklahoma v. 
United States Civil Service Commission, 153 F. 
[2d] 280.) 























Power to Fix Salaries 

During a critical stage of the war, the munic- 
ipal street railway system of San Francisco was 
extended by acquisition of the properties of a 
privately owned railway system under the pro- 
visions of a charter amendment. Ninety per 
cent of the employees of the privately owned 
system refused to continue their employment 
under the ownership of the municipality be- 
cause existing salary ordinances required them 
to start at beginner’s pay, which was much less 
than their former pay and considerably less than 
the amount paid to the municipal railway em- 
ployees based on the same length of service. In 
order to retain these employees the Mayor 
issued three proclamations under the powers 
granted him by Sec. 25 of the charter which pro- 
vided that “in case of a public emergency in- 
volving or threatening the lives, property of 
welfare of the citizens, or the property of the 
city and county, the mayor shall have the power, 
and it shall be his duty, to summon, organize 
and direct the forces of any department in the 
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city and county in any needed service; . . . or to 
do whatever else he may deem necessary for the 
purpose of meeting the emergency.” The proc- 
lamations directed that all employees of the 
privately owned system who possessed charter 
qualifications be blanketed into the city service; 
that they be paid the same compensation then 
being paid to municipal railway employees; and 
that they be granted equal seniority rights with 
municipal railway employees (service with the 
privately owned system to be deemed equiv- 
alent to service with the city in determining 
runs and compensation under the compensa- 
tion fixed for like service with the city). In a 
proceeding to compel San Francisco officers to 
comply with the mayor’s proclamation, the 
court ruled that Sec. 25 was not restricted to 
emergencies brought about by the elements, for 
the word “emergency” is defined generally as an 
unforeseen occurrence or combination of cir- 
cumstances which calls for immediate action or 
remedy; thus an emergency existed, justifying 
the mayor’s exercise of the charter emergency 
powers. (Mullins et al v. Henderson et al, 170 
P. [2d] 118, Cal.) 


Power of Selection in Promotions 


In most jurisdictions the courts have made 
little distinction as to the authority of an ap- 
pointing officer to select from among those certi- 
fied whether in filling a position from an 
original entrance list or from a promotion list. 
The rule of “one of three” certified has been the 
usual practice authorized by law. Most laws, of 
course, specifically provide for selection among 
those certified in cases of both appointment and 
promotion. 

Recently the Supreme Court of Appeals of 
West Virginia was called upon to construe the 
general civil service act of West Virginia 
adopted in 1937, which applies to the larger 
cities of the state. The civil service act provided 
a comprehensive and exclusive system for ap- 
pointments, promotions, etc., of members of 
police departments in cities of 5,000 and over 
having a paid police force. 

The case involved the authority of the mayor 
of the city of Huntington to select members of 
the police force for promotion. (Gartin et al v. 
Fiedler, Mayor, et al., 38 So. E. [2d] 352.) The 
city council by ordinance created the position 
of detective-sergeant and provided for eight 
such offices to be filled by promotion from 
among patrolmen in the department. Under the 
tules of the civil service commission the appoint- 
ing authority has the right to select one of the 
three highest eligibles certified in making origi- 


nal appointments. Preliminary to the promo- 
tion examination for sergeant, the commission 
adopted a rule providing that the commission 
shall certify to the mayor the names of those 
members receiving the highest grades and who 
“in the opinion of the commission were found 
best qualified to fill positions in the ratio of one 
name for each position to be filled.” After the - 
examination the commission certified the names 
of the eight highest eligibles as being entitled 
to promotion. The mayor, however, refused to 
promote them, demanding of the commission 
that it certify to him all those who had passed 
the promotion examination. He insisted that he 
was at least entitled ta select one out of three 
among those certified. The commission declined 
to rescind its original certification. The mayor 
refused to make any promotions. Whereupon 
the petitioners instituted a proceeding to com- 
pel the mayor to promote the petitioners to the 
grade of detective-sergeant in accordance with 
the commission’s original certification. The sole 
issue before the court was whether the power 
of promotion in the police department of the 
city of Huntington rests with the civil service 
commission, or whether such power is vested in 
the mayor of the city, to be exercised through 
selections by him from a complete list of quali- 
fied persons certified to him by the commission. 

The section of the civil service act covering 
the filling of vacancies by promotions provides 
as follows: 


Vacancies in positions in the police department 
shall be filled, so far as practicable, by promotions 
from among persons holding positions in the next 
lower grade in the department. Promotions shall 
be based upon merit to be ascertained by tests to 
be provided by the civil service commission and 
upon the superior qualifications of the person pro- 
moted, as shown by his previous service and ex- 
perience. 


The Huntington city charter vests in the 
mayor the power of appointment to all offices 
and positions in the city service, and the court 
construed the civil service act and charter pro- 
vision to give the mayor power also to make 
appointments in the police department. The 
court held, however, that although he had a 
right of selection of one out of three in making 
original appointments of patrolmen, in making 
promotions he could only promote those certi- 
fied by the commission, and without any right 
of choice among them. 

The mayor contended that the civil service 
commission was without power under the civil 
service act to make a rule which required him 
to promote those who are certified by the com- 
mission, without allowing him any choice, such 
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as one out of three (as provided in original 
appointments). The mayor claimed the com- 
mission had exceeded its authority and, there- 
fore, its rule was void. Pointing out that the 
civil service commission was required to report 
to the mayor persons found eligible for promo- 
tion, the court found that the civil service act 
. did not “even intimate that to secure promo- 
tion any further action is required than to pass 
the test prescribed by the civil service commis- 
sion, and have the eligibility of the applicant 
certified.” Continuing, the court stated: 

The section provides that promotions shall be 
based upon merit, which we construe to mean that 
the most meritorious person is entitled thereto. 
The mayor’s function in selecting members of the 
police department has been recognized, when he is 
given the right to appoint policemen in the first 
instance. He is permitted to make selection of one 
man from every three certified. Once a person has 
passed that test, he is presumed to be entitled to 
serve on the force, with certain right: of promotion, 
until removed for cause. In our nion, the civil 
service law contemplates that if . member of the 
force develops superior qualities from his service, 
and those qualities are determined in a fair test 
with other members of the department, he becomes 
entitled to promotion as a matter of law; and the 
mayor has no power to exercise any discretionary 
selective power in the matter. To hold otherwise 
would, we think, violate the spirit and purpose of 
the civil service statutes 

We choose to base our decision upon our con- 
clusion that, once a civil service examination is had, 
and the person receiving the highest grade is 
certified to the mayor for promotion, that pro- 
motion becomes effective through operation of law, 
without any further action on the part of the 
mayor, other than to designate work he shall per- 
form, and provide for the payment of his salary. 


Expiration of Promotional List 


Twelve persons who had never taken a com- 
petitive promotional examination were ele- 
vated to the rank of lieutenant in the fire force. 
A fireman who took such examination and suc- 
cessfully passed it, ranking sixty-ninth on the 
original list and presently ranking tenth, sought 
to compel the director of public safety to pro- 
mote him to the position of lieutenant and to 
pay him the salary of a lieutenant from the 
time he claimed such promotion should have 
been made. The fireman based his claim on the 
ground that the General Code provides that 
the civil service commission must prepare an 
eligible list of persons in the order of their rela- 
tive excellence as determined by the examina- 
tion. The list was to be in-force for a maximum 
period of two years. The director of public 
safety contended that the fireman’s name had 
never been certified to him by the civil service 
commission for appointment and it is only upon 
such certification that appointment is author- 


ized to be made. The present list had expired 
at the time the action was instituted. The Court 
held that a writ of mandamus will be refused if 
it affirmatively appears that no right could pos- 
sibly be enforced or promoted by granting the 
writ. Since the list terminated, the civil service 
commission could not be authorized to certify 
any names. (State ex rel Rhinehart v. Cele- 
brezze, 67 N. E. [2d] 776, Ohio.) 


Promotions made on eve of expiration of 
eligible list to vacancies which do not lawfully 
exist are void, and no appointments may be 
made after an eligible list has expired. Unau- 
thorized creation of positions to permit appoint- 
ments from eligible list about to expire does 
not give appointees valid promotions where 
such defect is not cured before eligible list ex- 
pired. (Broderick et al v. City of New York, 67 


N. E. [2d] 737.) 


Modification of Dismissal Penalty 


In many jurisdictions authority is given the 
civil service commission or personnel director 
to review the dismissal of an employee in the 
classified service. The question has often been 
raised as to whether the commission or person- 
nel director could, after review of the facts, 
modify the punishment by directing that the 
employee be reduced in grade, suspended, or 
otherwise penalized for his derelictions rather 
than be dismissed from the service. 

The courts have generally held that the ex- 
tent of punishment, whether dismissal or lesser 
penalty was, in the absence of express contrary 
provision, solely within the discretion of the re- 
moving authority. The commission on review, 
they have held, may either affirm or reverse 
(where the statute permits it) the action taken 
by the removing authority. 

The issue arose lately in a case wherein the 
Court of Appeals of Georgia held that the Ful- 
ton County civil service board had authority to 
change the penalty of dismissal to six months 
suspension without pay, notwithstanding that 
the board had found the employee guilty of mis- 
conduct as charged by the removing authority. 

Section 18 of the civil service act of 1943 relat- 
ing to Fulton County provides that in case of 
removal the appointing officer may dismiss an 
employee in the classified service for cause after 
written notice and reasons assigned. The em- 
ployee may answer the charges in writing within 
ten days and file supporting affidavits with the 
civil service board. The appointing authority's 
action in dismissing the employee “shall be 
final, except the board may reinstate an em- 
ployee so removed in case it appears after 
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proper hearing that the removal was made for 
personal, political or religious reasons, and not 
justified.” The board is also given authority to 
review dismissal, suspension, demotion or other 
disciplinary action on appeal by the employee 
to the board. 

A deputy sheriff was dismissed for conduct 
unbecoming an officer. After a hearing on 
appeal to the civil service board, the board 
found the deputy guilty of the charges, but 
ordered that the dismissal be reduced to suspen- 
sion for six months without pay. The lower 
court sustained the findings of misconduct but 
reversed the board’s order reducing the penalty. 

The Court of Appeals reversed the decision 
and upheld the supervisory powers of the civil 
service board which, it held, extended to the 
consideration and review of any action taken 
respecting the removal, demotion or suspension 
of an employee. The board was not restricted 
solely to a consideration of those cases where 
removal was made for political, personal or reli- 
gious reasons, as it was contended by the depart- 
ment head. 

After reviewing and analyzing the various 
sections of the civil service act, the court con- 
cluded that it was the intent of the act that the 
civil service board should have authority to 
modify the penalty accorded by the appointing 
officer where the facts, in the discretion of the 
civil service board, warranted a reduction in the 
penalty, and that this might be done either on 
appeal by the aggrieved employee, or by the 
board on its own notion. 

Somewhat similar statutes in other jurisdic- 
tions have been construed to preclude the board 
after reviewing the dismissal from changing the 
penalty. Although the Georgia court considered 
the general rule followed by most of the state 
courts in construing similar removal provisions 
in civil service laws, the Georgia court distin- 
guished the particular provisions of its civil 
service act and construed its own to give to the 
civil service board the power to modify penal- 
ties imposed by the department head. (Vickery 
v. Foster, 39 S. E. [2d] go.) 


Scope of Sick Leave 

Where a statute providing for definite periods 
of sick leave with pay authorizes the personnel 
board to grant additional sick leave, the board 
may include within the scope of “sick leave” 
such matters as attendance on a member of the 
employee’s immediate family seriously ill, ab- 
sence necessitated by death in employee’s im- 
mediate family, exposure to contagious disease, 
or other reasonable situation impliedly author- 


ized by the statute. A rule of the commission 
extending such reasonable privileges under a 
general legislative policy setting forth basic 
standards is not a delegation of legislative 
authority, but is within the purview and spirit 
of the statute. (Nelson v. Dean, 168 P. [2d] 16 
Cal.) 


A rule of the personnel board providing for 
allowance and accumulation of sick leave with 
pay to a total of 100 working days for employees 
absent from duty because of such conditions is 
not unreasonable. The extent of time allow- 
ance is deemed an administrative detail left 
to the discretion of the personnel agency, with 
which the courts will not interfere where reason- 
ably applied. (Hatch v. Ward, 168 P. [2d] 22 
Cal.) 


A city ordinance of Cambridge provided that 
any member of the police department in active 
service, who suffers injury, illness, or disability, 
other than injury incurred in performance of 
duty, shall receive his full pay from the city dur- 
ing his disability, not to exceed a total of twelve 
weeks in any calendar year; and empowered the 
chief of police to extend the period of such pay- 
ments at his discretion. The court ruled that the 
city council as an incident to its power to fix 
salaries had the right to provide for payment of 
sick leave, but the portion of the ordinance 
granting sick leave for twelve weeks per year 
was void because of the unreasonably long 
period provided. A period not exceeding fifteen 
days per year was considered a reasonable allow- 
ance. In absence of statute or ordinance, salary 
during time in which no service is rendered is 
unenforceable where absence is not caus- 
ally related to performance of official duties. 
(Quinlan et al v. City of Cambridge, et al, 68 
N. E. [2d] 11, Mass.) 


CASE NOTES 


Classification—Similarity of Positions. The 
Milwaukee County board, by ordinance, estab- 
lished a new position of collector and investi- 
gator of relief cases, in lieu of an existing posi- 
tion of social investigator. The services of a 
social investigator were terminated by reason of 
reduction in the poor relief case work in which 
he was engaged under his classification. The in- 
vestigator upon taking the examination, had 
ranked eighteenth on the eligible list for the 
new position, but only eight of the first ten were 
appointed. He claimed that the duties, func- 
tions and responsibilities of the newly-created 
position are the same as that of the position of 
social investigator; that his seniority is greater 
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than other employees now employed in the 
newly created position, and that the ordinance 
creating the new position is void in that it vio- 
lates a county ordinance which provides that no 
position shall be considered new unless the 
duties thereof are found by the commission to 
be substantially different from those of every 
other existing position in the county classified 
service. The court held that evidence to the 
effect that there was a similarity in some par- 
ticulars is not controlling. The social investiga- 
tor’s duty is to investigate whether persons are 
eligible for relief from the county, while the 
duties of a collector required the discovery of 
funds owned by clients and turning the money 
over to the county. (Unger v. Gregory, et al, 23 
N. W. [2d] 480 Wis.) 


Contract Employment—Exempi Service. A 
consulting engineer, with assistants in his em- 
ploy, entered into a contract with the director 
of public works of the city and county of San 
Francisco to furnish engineering and architec- 
tural plans for a proposed sewage and sludge 
treatment and disposal plant. The contract 
called for compensation of $77,000, payable in 
installments. In a suit to compel the comptroller 
to pay the installments due, the court held that 
the engineer and his assistants were independ- 
ent contractors, and did not by the contract 
become city employees. The word “positions” 
in the city charter connotes an employment to 
render services at a salary paid periodically. 
They are, therefore, not subject to classified 
civil service, nor to the charter provisions, and 
an order of exemption by the civil service com- 
mission was not required. (Kennedy v. Ross, 
170 P. [2d] 904, Cal.) Compare Turel v. Delaney, 
32 N. E. [2d] 774, reviewed in Public Personnel 
Review, October, 1941, p. 322-23; and Har- 
decker v. Board of Education, 292 N. Y. 584. 


Veterans’ Preference 


Reinstatement After Voluntary Enlistment. 
A patrolman in the Denver City and County 
Police Department voluntarily enlisted for ac- 
tive duty with the Navy and applied to the 
Manager of Safety for leave of absence, which 
was denied on the ground that the patrolman 
was not in immediate danger of being drafted. 
The chief of police charged that the patrolman’s 
absence from duty in the police department 
amounted to constructive resignation under the 
rules of the department providing that absence 
without leave, or a legitimate excuse for period 
of five days, shall be construed as constructive 
resignation. Upon a hearing, without the pres- 


ence of the patrolman, the patrolman was found 
to have constructively resigned. Following his 
honorable discharge from the Navy in 1945, the 
patrolman asked for reinstatement, and upon 
being denied, instituted an action for restora- 


tion to his former civil service status. The court’ 


ruled that service in the armed forces was a 
legitimate excuse for absence without leave and 
that granting of leaves of absence to members 
drafted or about to be drafted, while refusing 
such leaves to volunteers, disregarded public 
policy intended to guarantee the same re- 
employment privileges to draftees and volun- 
teers alike and in effect discriminated against 
volunteers. Where a decision of the civil service 
commission is arbitrary, the court has jurisdic- 
tion in a remedial proceeding to order the rein- 
statement. (Hanebuth, et al v. Patton, 170 P. 
[2d] 526, Colo.) 


Extension of Promotional Opportunities. At 
the time an examination was given for promo- 
tion to certain positions in the New York City 
transit system, World War II veterans were 
serving in the armed forces. Upon their dis- 
charge they were restored to their former posi- 
tions, without, however, being given a compara- 
ble examination as they requested and as the 
statute provides. The court held that the mili- 
tary law makes the giving of a comparable exam- 
ination to veterans mandatory; thus, in the 
absence of showing that the system will suffer 
by stay of such appointments, the Transit Board 
was enjoined from making any permanent pro- 
motions until returned war veterans are given 
examinations comparable to those given per- 
sons on the promotion list. (Vetter et al v. Gross 
et al, 64 N. Y. S. [2d] 503, N. Y.) The court held, 
however, in a collateral proceeding, that in the 
absence of clear constitutional and legislative 
mandate, the courts may not by judicial fiat 
indefinitely suspend all civil service lists and 
permanent appointments therefrom until such 
time as the last possible applicant is afforded 
opportunity to apply for and take an examina- 
tion and secure his grading thereunder. (Vetter 
et al v. Gross et al, 64 N. Y. S. [2d] 505, N. Y.) 


Effect on Existing Eligible Lists. The New 
York veteran preference constitutional amend- 
ment of 1945, effective January 1, 1946, applies 
to all civil service eligible lists in existence on 
the effective date of the amendment and to all 
lists thereafter compiled. The phrase “in time 
of war” as used in the amendment does not 
restrict benefits to veterans of World War II, 
but includes within it benefits to veterans of 
any war. The veteran’s preference is in the 
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nature of the payment of a debt of gratitude by 
the people of the state, and as such is valid 
under the federal Fourteenth Amendment. 
(Bateman et al v. Marsh et al, 64 N. Y. S. [2d] 
678, N. Y.) 

Application of Probationary Period. A dis- 
abled war veteran, appointed to classified posi- 
tion of probation officer in a county court, 
which appointment was subject to a probation- 
ary period under the civil service law and rules 
for the classified civil service, was not exempted 
from demonstrating his merit and fitness during 
the probationary period, notwithstanding a pro- 
vision of the constitution providing that a 
preference be given to disabled veterans. The 
section of the civil service law regarding re- 
moval of veterans does not require that a pro- 
bationary appointee, even a disabled veteran, 
be accorded a hearing on charges. (Silverman 
v. Taylor et al, 63 N. Y. S. [2d] 193, N. Y.) 


Removals 


Subversive Activity. An employee of the 
Federal Works Agency was conditionally 
transferred to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, subject to subsequent investigation, and 
brought within the scope of the War Service 
Regulations which provided that an applicant 
may be denied appointment if a reasonable 
doubt exists as to his loyalty to the government 
of the United States. The Civil Service Com- 
mission conducted a thorough investigation as 
to the employee’s charter and fitness and deter- 
mined that there was a reasonable doubt as to 
the employee’s loyalty based on his member- 
ship and activities in an alleged Communist- 
dominated organization, and the agency was 
requested to terminate his services. On review 
of the record by the court, it declared that this 
was not a case of removal after employment, 
but removal on the basis of ineligibility, and 
thus did not constitute a violation of the Hatch 
Act or an infringement of the employee's con- 
stitutional liberties as guaranteed by the first 
and fifth amendments. (Friedman v. Schwellen- 
bach et al, 65 F. Supp. 254.) 


Filing of Transcript. A statute relating to 
judicial review of dismissal of a policeman 
which requires the board of safety to file with 
the court a transcript of its proceedings within 
ten days after service of notice is directory only. 
Irregularity in the board’s failure to comply 
strictly with the time limitation does not author- 
ize reinstatement of an employee dismissed for 
Cause. (Hamilton v. City of Indianapolis, 24 
N. E. [2d] gog, Ind.) 


' Insufficiency of Findings. The civil service 
commission of Chicago ordered a patrolman 
discharged without any findings other than that 
the patrolman was guilty of “conduct unbecom- 
ing a police officer.” The court held that the 
discharge was ineffective under the civil service 
act and civil service rules, since a civil service 
employee charged with a violation of duty can- 
not be discharged without knowing the facts on 
which his discharge is based. The finding made 
by the commission was a mere conclusion and 
a nullity. (Farmer v. Civil Service Commission, 
68 N. E. [2d] 193, Ill.) 


Transcript of Evidence. In a suit to review 
the proceeding of a civil service commission 


which discharged a patrolman, after a hearing, 


under its power to remove from office any 
officer or employee in the classified civil service 
for cause upon written charges and after an 
opportunity to be heard in his own defense, 
where the jurisdiction to remove is challenged, 
the record for review should include a tran- 
script of the testimony of the hearings, even 
though the commission’s decision on the facts 
is final. Courts are not precluded by the com- 
mission’s mere recital that testimony was heard. 
The court could review the evidence in the 
complete record to determine if there was sub- 
stantial evidence to sustain the findings of the 
commission. (People ex rel Fosse v. Allman, 
City Com’r. of Police et al, 68 N. E. [2d] 203, 
Ill.) 


Power of Removal. A statute passed in 1920 
authorized the town manager of Mansfield to 
appoint and remove all chiefs of departments 
and all police officers. In 1943 a statute was 
passed authorizing the placing of the office of 
the chief of police under and subject to the 
civil service laws and regulations relating to 
police officers in towns. The town manager pre- 
ferred charges against the chief of police and 
sought to remove him. The police chief claimed 
that power to suspend or remove is vested in 
the board of selectmen, not in the town 
manager. The court ruled that the placing of 
the office of chief of police under civil service 
laws did not deprive the town manager of the 
power to appoint and remove all chiefs of de- 
partments, but constituted a regulation of the 
exercise of that power. (Haines v. Town 
Manager of Mansfield, 68 N. E. [2d] 1, Mass.) 


Hearing by Less Than Full Board. At a pro- 
ceeding for the discharge of a city superintend- 
ent by the water commission on ground that he 
was guilty of negligence in the performance of 
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his duty, one of the five members of the com- 
mission was absent from the hearing because 
of illness on two of the seven days during which 
hearing was held. None of the evidence taken 
on those days had any substantial bearing on 
the charges. The superintendent moved for a 
mistrial on the ground that he was not accorded 
a fair trial because of member’s absence and the 
fact that two members of the board were preju- 
diced, having expressed an opinion with respect 
to the outcome of the proceeding. The court 
held that the proceeding was not required to be 
governed by the strict rules of procedure fol- 
lowed in courts of law, but only to be held in 
such manner that substantial justice may be 
done. (McAlpine v. Garfield Water Commis- 
sion, 48 A. [2d] 783, N. J.) 


Conflict of Statutes. A prison warden was 
removed without hearing on recommendation 
of the attorney general. The warden demanded 
a hearing before the corrections commission, 
basing his claim on provisions of an act of 1893 
providing that the boards of control shall 
appoint and remove a warden for cause upon 
written charges. A later act vested the 
power to appoint the warden of each of the 
state prisons in the governor on recommenda- 
tion of the prison commission. Tenure was at 
the pleasure of the governor. It was held that 
if the provisions of a later statute are so at 
variance with those of an earlier act, or a part 
thereof, that both cannot be given effect, then 
the later enactment controls and there is a re- 
peal by implication. There being no statutory 
provision in force requiring the correction com- 
mission to conduct a hearing, the warden’s 
remedy was by request for hearing by the civil 
service commission. (Jackson v. Michigan Cor- 
rections Commission, 21 N. W. [2d] 159, Mich.) 


Record of Findings and Decision. After a pro- 
ceeding before the Chicago civil service commis- 
sion, six police officers were removed on charges 
filed by the commissioner of police. The com- 
mission reported its findings as “guilty as 
charged,” but did not include any statement 
of any jurisdictional facts in its minutes or find- 
ing and decision. In an attempt to obviate the 
insufficiency of the finding and decision, the 
commission included a lengthy purported find- 
ing and decision in its records after the date of 
discharge of the six officers, dated back to the 
date of discharge. The court held that the com- 
mission’s order for discharge of the police 
officers exhausted the commission’s jurisdiction, 
and subsequent preparation and filing of pur- 
ported finding and decision was outside the 


limits of its jurisdiction. A rule adopted by a , 
civil service commission under authority of a 
civil service act, that the commission’s finding 
and decision shall be preserved by the commis- 
sion’s secretary and notice thereof sent to a de- 
partment head for enforcement, and that the 
employee’s removal shall become effective forth- 
with, has the same effect as statute and is bind- 
ing on the commission. (Cartan et al v. Gregory 
et al, City Civil Service Com’rs., 68 N. E. [2d] 


193; Ill.) 


Retirement 

Suspension of Retirement for “Duration.” 
The civil service law of the city of Pensacola, 
required that officers and employees of the city 
be retired on reaching the age of sixty-five 
years, but provided that no employee shall be 
retired at such age so long as a state of war 
actively continues. When the Assistant Chief 
of Police passed the age of sixty-five . years, 
several police officers of the city, junior in rank 
to the Assistant Chief, requested that the said 
Chief be retired and that they be advanced in 
rank on the ground that the state of war had 
ceased actively to continue. The court held that 
there had been no proclamation by the Presi- 
dent and no act of Congress by which it has been 
determined that such state of war has been dis- 
continued, and that the courts have no power 
to determine that a state of war exists, or no 
longer actively continues, unless such determi- 
nation is based on affirmative act of Congress, 
presidential proclamation, or peace treaty ap- 
proved by the United States Senate. (Dubuisson 
et al v. Simmons et al, 26 So. [2d] 438, Fla.) 


Service-Connected Disability. Under a statute 
providing for retirement on a service disability 
pension equal to one-half the average salary of 
any member of the fire department who shall 
have received permanent disability “in the ac- 
tual performance of duty,” a fireman engaged 
in chopping wood for a pot-stove, which was 
necessary to heat water for the firemen’s com- 
fort, suffered an accident which resulted in the 
amputation of his right index finger. Thereafter 
he manifested signs of mental disability due to 
the accident, and he received a leave of absence 
from duty because of his mental condition. He 
was held entitled to the pension, for the prepar- 
ing of wood for the pot-stove was an act inciden- 
tal to his duties as a fireman. (De Rosa v. Mont- 
clair Police and Firemen’s Pension Commission 
et al, 47 A. [2d] 899, N. J.) 


Refund of Contributions. Deductions from a 
fireman’s salary for the firemen’s relief and pen- 
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sion fund are in the nature of premiums and 
annuities and accident insurance. There is no 
obligation in absence of express statutory pro- 
vision for refunding such salary deductions 
where a fireman voluntarily resigns before eligi- 
bility for retirement. A subsequent statute pro- 
viding for refund of deductions operates pro- 
spectively and not retroactively, and applies 
only to deductions thereafter made. (Goodwin 
v. Board of Trustees of Firemen’s Relief and 
Pension Fund of City of Oakland et al, 164 P. 
[2d] 512.) 

Extent of Disability. Where a statute author- 
izes reduction in an employee’s disability pen- 
sion based on the extent of disability and cir- 
cumstances surrounding the case, such circum- 
stances are those which relate to the degree of 
disability at time of inquiry, and do not relate 
to circumstances affecting pensioner’s financial 
condition or ability later to earn money in his 


impaired physical condition. Disability pension 
was held contractual and not a mere gift or 
annuity subject to diminishment. (City of 
Dallas et al v. Hoskins, 193 S. W. [2d] 533, 
Texas.) 


Involuntary Retirement. An application by a 
school attendance officer was made for rein- 
statement, where, previously, his signature, by 
means of an “X” was obtained on an applica- 
tion for retirement while he was in the hospital 
critically ill. He had refused to accept any re- 
tirement pay and had written to the super- 
intendent of schools stating a desire to apply 
for reinstatement. The court held that the 
signature was not authorized or “voluntary,” 
and ruled that the employee’s action did not as 
a matter of law ratify the previous application 
for retirement. (Vivien v. Board of Education 
Retirement System, 63 N. Y. S. [2d] 390, 
x ¥) 
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Placement and Probation in the Public Service. 
Reports of the Committee on Placement in 
the Public Service and the Committee on Pro- 
bation in the Public Service. Civil Service 
Assembly,. 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1946. 201 pp. $3.50. 


This volume is another in a series of ex- 
tremely worthwhile publications which the 
Assembly’s project, “Policies and Practices in 
Public Personnel Administration” has contri- 
buted to the field. Containing the report of two 
separate committees, the volume presents inter- 
esting differences as to the methodology of com- 
mittees and the objectives which they have 
attempted to achieve. 

The report of the Committee on Placement 
in the Public Service covers 131 pages, followed 
by a selected bibliography and an appendix of 
17 pages on wartime developments in federal 
placement practices. Its purpose is stated as 
presenting policies and practices which are 
“more or less standard in the field of placement 
as they have developed in the public services 
of various types of jurisdictions.” 

The report gives the impression of being a 
symposium of ideas on the various aspects of 
placement, presented under the chapter head- 
ings “Organizing a Placement Program,” “In- 
itial Placement,” “Promotion,” ‘“Demotion,” 
“Transfer,” and “Placement and Employee 
Adjustment.” I found of particular interest the 
effeciive discussion on placement and employee 
adjustment, which is the only chapter dealing 
with attitudes toward, and manner of dealing 
with, individual placement problems. 

From an initial statement that “the essence 
of the placement function is to make the most 
effective use of the manpower that is available 
in the organization,” the committee presents a 
series of philosophic discussions of placement 
operations. All the points presented in the re- 
port are valid, although they require rationaliz- 
ing at times because they are not tied to specific 
situations, and at first reading seem to conflict. 
The report can hardly be used in developing a 
placement policy, since it is not related to the 
framework of the multitude of organizations 
which were covered by the survey and from 
which the facts and recommendations are 
drawn. An administrator or personnel man 
would find little advantage in turning to the 
report for answers on specific questions on 


placement. He would turn to the report, how- 
ever, to become grounded in the principles of 
placement, and to be forewarned on the various 
problem areas in the placement field. The com- 
mittee has pointed these out excellently. 

The chapter on “Organizing a Placement 
Program” gave rise to an uneasy feeling that 
the committee was attempting to make the 
placement function the hub of all other person- 
nel actions. The committee also seemed to mini- 
mize the fact that in most jurisdictions place- 
ment operations are carried on by one person, 
who is at one and the same time the placement 
officer, recruiting officer, employment relations 
officer, and possibly classification officer. In 
most jurisdictions with the funds and staff to 
permit specialization, the placement function 
is actually performed by persons three and four 
steps removed from the top of the employment 
ladder. 

Although the report attempts in isolated in- 
stances to stress the importance of a line admin- 
istrator, this recognition by the committee is 
nominal. Too frequently the report implies that 
the administrative officer is a combination of 
dragon-patient and the placement officer a com- 
bination of St. George-medicine man. 

The discussion of promotions by reallocations 
of positions tends to defeat the idea of training 
on the job and strawbossing, while the com- 
mittee views on recruitment from outside vs. 
promotion from within were difficult to pin- 
point. The “control” of selective certification 
in promotions, as referred to, would defeat the 
purpose of placement and recognition of special 
qualifications in promotional processes as re- 
flected in current trends to increase administra- 
tive discretion. 

The committee was entirely sound in stress- 
ing that demotions are far more applicable to 
reductions in force than to disciplinary pro- 
cedures. It did not, however, give sufficient 
recognition to the fact that many of the prob- 
lems cited in the chapter on transfers are due 
to basic legal authorities. In fact, the basic legal 
authorities underlying these procedures in juris- 
dictions other than the federal government were 
significantly omitted. Most of the report seemed 
to be written from the background of the larger 
agencies in the federal government, specifically, 
located in Washington, D. C., as differentiated 
from state, county, municipal, and the federal 
field services. 
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On matters of inter-jurisdictional transfers, 
smoothing the seasonal cycles, and transfers be- 
tween government agencies and private busi- 
ness, I recognized old topics which have been 
much discussed but which most personnel 
agencies are not inclined to, or not equipped 
to, handle. Part of this may be due to the fact 
that, contrary to the Committee’s views, there 
are reasons why “requirements and rates of 
pay for similar jobs in local and state jurisdic- 
tions should not be coordinated with each other 
and with those of the federal government.” 
Recent federal pay legislation is reason enough. 

The Committee on Probation approached its 
task with all the zest and practicality of adminis- 
trators interested in coming to grips with a 
knotty problem. The committee says in the 
preface “from a constructive management view- 
point, very little advantage has been taken of 
the probationary period.” It then suggested that 
rather than being solely a part of the examina- 
tion process, the committee “‘does not conceive 
of the probationary period as a control func- 
tion; rather, it is looked upon as an extension 
of the selection process, during which the proba- 
tioner may be aided in increasing his work skills 
and in adapting himself to his work environ- 
ment in the interests of the public service. The 
Committee recommends that this concept of 
probation be adopted by all public services; and 
it further recommends, in the interests of good 
management, that this concept be extended to 
cover all changes in work assignments, rather 
than being limited to new employees just enter- 
ing the public service through the central per- 
sonnel agency.” 

The committee, in its forty-page report, has 
presented a concise, clear-cut discussion of pro- 
bational policy and practices. It makes specific 
recommendations as to length of probationary 
periods, cumulative probationary periods, pro- 
bationary periods for employees covered in, 
status of probationers, and treatment of unsatis- 
factory probationers. Chapter III, Induction 
Activities During the Probationary Period, lists 
worthwhile suggestions as to guides to proper 
placement, including some pithy suggestions on 
inspection tours, supervisory relationships, the 
probationer-sponsor, and general organization 
activities. The committee then concisely sug- 
gests specific reports during the probationary 
period, and goes on to summarize means of com- 
batting indifferent attitudes toward probation. 
I have made the report a “must” for my section 
heads, both for the specifics discussed and their 
underlying principles. 


MERRILL J. CoLLetr 
Bonneville Power Administration 


Human Factors in Management. Schuyler D. 
Hoslett, Ed., Park College Press, Parkville, 
Mo., 1946. 322 p., $4.00. 


In this book Mr. Hoslett presents a selected 
group of studies, articles and papers concerning 
various aspects of individual and group be- 
havior as particularly related to the functions 
and problems of industrial management. 

The book consists of three main parts. Part 
One deals with the responsibilities of manage- 
ment in affording effective leadership in the 
human, as well as the technical phases of admin- 
istration. Presented in turn are penetrating dis- 
cussions by Ordway Tead, Chester I. Barnard, 
and Douglas McGregor on the development, 
nature and conditions of leadership. In treating 
on the development of leadership power, Mr. 
Tead describes the methods by which personal 
power is exercised. Mr. Barnard outlines the 
various sectors of leadership behavior and 
enumerates the fundamental psychological at- 
tributes of successful leaders—Vitality and 
Endurance; Decisiveness; Persuasiveness; Re- 
sponsibility; and Intellectual Capacity. In ana- 
lyzing the psychological framework within 
which our modern industrial leaders must func- 
tion, Mr. McGregor discusses the inter-action 
of relationships among people at work and 
particularly the actions of superiors as they 
affect the worker in his struggle to satisfy his 
material and emotional needs. He emphasizes 
the dependence of the employee upon his supe- 
riors and likens it to the dependence of the 
child upon his parents. Failure on the part of 
administrators and supervisors to appreciate 
the existence and extent of this dependence is 
often needlessly responsible for conditions of 
uneasy morale. 

Also presented in the first part of the book 
is a discussion of the foreman and his unhappy 
role as a “middleman” or “go-betweener”—half 
manager, half worker. Fritz J. Roethlisberger 
describes the foreman as follows: “Separated 
from management and separated from his men, 
dependent and insecure in his relation to his 
superiors and uncertain in his relations to his 
men, asked to give cooperation but in turn re- 
ceiving none . . . in this situation of social de- 
privation our modern foreman is asked to de- 
liver the goods.” 

Part Two of the book deals with the reaction 
of workers to the actions of management and 
the methods of improving manager-worker rela- 
tionships both through a modification of super- 
visory techniques to remove sources of irritation 
and by the development of more effective coun- 
seling programs. Robert N. McMurry discusses 
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some of the more pertinent emotional factors 
tending to influence or mar the harmony be- 
tween management and labor. He asks whether 
the traditional pattern of employee demands 
for higher wages and shorter hours represents 
the real causes of employee dissatisfaction or 
whether such demands are outward symptoms 
of more fundamental causes of discord. Basic 
causes of employee dissatisfaction may lie in 
the emotional instability or immaturity of 
managers or line supervisors and in the totali- 
tarian nature of the management structure 
wherein all employees are subjected to pressure 
from above but are without an outlet or safety 
valve for the hostility created by this pressure. 
That the quest for such an outlet often leads to 
intensified union activity is clearly brought out 
in a subsequent section dealing with the 
motives for union membership. 

Mr. George C. Homans contributes an inter- 
esting account of two research studies con- 
ducted at the Hawthorne Works of the Western 
Electric Company. The contrasting results of 
the two separate but inter-related studies clearly 
indicate the advantages to be gained by manage- 
ment, in terms of better employee morale and 
increased output, by giving workers greater par- 
ticipation in the development or modification 
of work processes. If workers are not only told 
what to do, but also a few of the whys, they 
respond with increased interest in the job at 
hand and commensurately higher production. 

In a discussion of counseling as a technique 
in ascertaining the presence and extent of.em- 
ployee problems and in effecting satisfactory 
solutions to such problems, Margaret E. Barron 
describes a counseling program developed by 
the Federal Security Agency, and W. J. Dickson 
discusses an interviewing program inaugurated 
at the Western Electric Company. 

The final portion of the book is designed 
particularly for students engaged in study or 
research in the human problems of administra- 
tion. The viewpoints of a psychologist, an 
anthropologist and a sociologist are presented. 
Mr. Gordon Allport points up the changing 
emphasis and direction of American psychology 
—from earlier attention to motor activity to the 
phenomena of social participation. In a discus- 
sion of anthropological engineering and its use 
in management, Mr. Eliot D. Chapple suggests 
that lest society become. the slave of the 
machines it has created, administrators must 
learn to formulate their objectives not only in 
terms of formal technical processes but also de- 
vised to utilize the existing system of human 
relations among the individuals and groups 


comprising the industrial structure. The inter- 
relationships between industrial methods and 
community organization are discussed by Mr. 
Conrad Arensberg and an evaluation of cur. 
rent public opinion techniques in studying 
employee morale is presented by Mr. Arthur 
Kornhauser. 

On the whole this book constitutes an excel- 
lent sampling of current literature pertinent to 
the psychological aspects of supervision and 
management. Many ills are diagnosed, but few 
treatments are prescribed. The absence of ready 
solutions to many of the problems presented 
clearly points the need for further reflection and 
research on the part of managers and students 
in this increasingly important area of adminis 
tration. 


WILLIAM G. COLMAN 
Oregon State Civil Service Commission 


Job Evaluation Methods. Charles W. Lytle. 
The Ronald Press Co., New York, 1946. 
329 p. $6.00. 

This book is likely to find a place on the book- 
shelf of many a student and practitioner of job 
evaluation. This is because it furnishes a brief, 
concise presentation of the principles, practices, 
and methods of point rating, a subject on which 
relatively few books have been written. That 
it is brief is evidenced by its 285 pages, approxi- 
mately 135 of which are taken up by charts, 
graphs, and other illustrative material. That it 
is concise is illustrated by the manner in which 
the author lays hold of, grapples with, and dis- 
poses of the subject of winning employee sup- 
port for the job evaluation program. This 
whole topic is taken care of in a dozen lines of 
text. 

In spite of the book’s title, it should be made 
clear that the author devotes his attention al- 
most entirely to point rating practices. Other 
methods, such as ranking and grading, are con- 
sidered only very briefly and it is evident that 
the author has no particular fancy for them. 
The first portion of the book sets the stage with 
a brief introduction to the objectives of job 
evaluation and a thumbnail sketch of how the 
point rating technique evolved. This part also 
includes a review of the points to be considered 
by an organization in formulating a pay policy 
and establishing a wage and salary program. 

The second part is the heart and sinew of 
the book. Here the author describes the several 
types of point rating plans, with special atten- 
tion being given to the factor comparison plan 
developed by Eugene Benge and his associates, 
the so-called NEMA plan, and the plan of the 
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General Electric Company. There follows a dis- 
cussion of the mechanics and methods of the 
complex sequences that characterize the point 
rating process, from selecting job characteristics, 
through job analysis, to establishing the rate 
structure. To this reviewer, whose only knowl- 
edge of point evaluation was acquired in the 
comfort of his favorite armchair, there are sev- 
eral chapters in this section of the book which 
represent real contributions to the literature in 
this field. This is because they afford more com- 
plete information on the how and why of some 
of the procedures than is contained in any other 
published source. Especially useful is a chapter 
which probes into the statistical and practical 
considerations to be taken into account in estab- 
lishing a trend line, and another which explains 
the mathematics of constructing a schedule of 
rates or ranges. In fact, at some stages of the 
reading, the air becomes so thick with mathe- 
matics that one has to be on guard lest he con- 
clude that the fixing of pay rates is simply a 
matter of applying what he learned in high 
school geometry. The author himself takes 
pains to forestall this conclusion by sprinkling 
throughout the book admonitions such as the 


following: 


If the employees express a lack of confidence in 
the results of standard procedure we think it be- 
hooves management to listen. If management can- 
not convince the employees concerned it is far 
wiser to make the system bend a little than to save 


the system and lose the confidence. 


and again: 


After all no job evaluation is above human judg- 
ment and the judgment of the employees, despite 
subjectivity, may at times be closer to the truth 
than a mechanistic determination. As much as we 
admire systematic evaluation, in case of emergency 


we would put it second to honest conciliation. 


Unfortunately for the personnel worker in 
the public service who may be interested in the 
possibilities of point rating as a means of 
evaluating clerical, administrative, and profes- 
sional positions, this book deals almost entirely 
with the evaluation of non-supervisory positions 
in the factory. Although it is undoubtedly true, 
as the author points out, that many of the same 
principles and metheds apply to rating both 
types of work, nevertheless a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the considerations peculiar to rating 


positions in the office would prove most worth- 
while. For those who are interested in the cost 
of instituting a point rating program and the 
size of staff necessary to maintain it, a few perti- 
nent statistics are given. Two industrial con- 
cerns reported the initial survey and installa- 
tion cost to be one half of one per cent of the 


annual payroll, while the reports of several 
others indicate that approximately one analyst 
per eight hundred jobs is required for con- 
tinued maintenance. If these figures are repre- 
sentative, a good indication is afforded of the 
materially greater cost of point rating opera- 
tions as compared with the typical classification 
program in a governmental organization. 

The final portion of the book is concerned 
with the continuing administration of the pay 
plan, dealing with such old friends as hiring 
rates, periodic reviews, and grievance proce- 
dures. It also includes a chapter on merit rating 
which is distinctly below par. The value of the 
book as a reference is enhanced by a compre- 
hensive index as well as by its numerous illus- 
trations, and by the device of titling paragraphs. 


Joun F. FisHER 
California State Personnel Board 


Personnel Administration in Libraries. Lowell 
Martin, Ed. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1946. 160 p. $3.00. 

This timely little volume, which should be of 
interest to practitioners in the field of public 
personnel administration as well as to libra- 
rians, is a by-product of The Library Institute 
held at the University of Chicago, August 27— 
September 1, 1945. The book consists of twelve 
papers presented at the Institute, together with 
a selected reading list and an introduction by 
the editor. 

The publication presents a clear picture of 
the usual problems and activities of public 
personnel administration with particular em- 
phasis on how they relate to library administra- 
tion. It comes at a time when the library person- 
nel problem is particularly acute, partly because 
of the existing shortage of qualified library 
personnel throughout the country. 

As this is a collection of independently 
prepared papers, it is necessarily lacking in con- 
tinuity and includes a small amount of repeti- 
tion. Nevertheless, the end product is a well- 
written book which could be profitably read by 
all librarians and personnel administrators and 
technicians interested in a fresh approach to 
personnel problems from a variety of sources. 
The librarians should particularly benefit by 
those papers presented by the students of per- 
sonnel administration, whereas the personnel 
technicians have at least as much to gain from 
the papers prepared by the library adminis- 
trators. 

The first paper, presented by J. Donald 
Kingsley and the second, by Lloyd M. Short are 
primarily of an introductory nature and present 
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necessary background material. Dr. Kingsley, 
a well-known author and personnel administra- 
tor, presents many sound ideas applicable to 
all good personnel administration. He empha- 
sizes the importance of good management-staff 
relations and the importance of staff participa- 
tion in decisions that affect them. He also wisely 
stresses the importance of a sound promotional 
policy, though some of his suggestions on this 
subject are somewhat debatable. 

Professor Short, Director of the School of 
Public Administration at the University of 
Minnesota, ably presents a clear statement of 
the principles necessary for an effective govern- 
ment career service and gives valuable back- 
ground information on the development of 
civil service. 

The third and fourth papers of the series, 
written by George F. Gant and Herman G. 
Pope respectively, are of vital importance to this 
book, which is apparently designed to help 
educate librarians in fundamentals of good per- 
sonnel administration and the ensuing prob- 
lems. Mr. Gant, at that time Director of Per- 
sonnel for the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
discusses the “Selection of Library Employees” 
by briefly citing the basic recruitment and selec- 
tion techniques. His sound approach to the 
whole selection process leaves little room for 
argument with the principles he sets forth. After 
discussing the role of the personnel office, he 
points out that “the primary responsibility— 
and accountability—for final selection rests with 
the individual library which must get program 
results.” 

Mr. Pope, Director of Public Administration 
Service, does a fine selling job for the principles 
of position-classification. Furthermore, he pre- 
sents a lucid analysis of this basic function of 
good personnel administration which should 
give much food for thought for the librarians 
to whom the paper was directed. 

The first presentation by a library administra- 
tor comes from Edward A. Wight, Assistant 
Director and Personnel Officer of the Newark 
Public Library, whose topic is “A Public Library 
Personnel Program.” He offers a good, clear 
statement of a desirable personnel program 
from the viewpoint of the departmental person- 
nel officer. The paper shows that the author 
understands thoroughly the fundamental per- 
sonnel problems. 

Of particular interest to the personnel tech- 
nician is the article by E. W. McDiarmid, Min- 
nesota University Librarian, because of the 
many thought-provoking ideas of the author. 
His clear understanding of the relative value of 


various selection techniques, his analysis of the 
nature of library work, his ideas on basic re- 
cruiting from the schools, and his anaiysis of 
tenure problems are all refreshing to the reader. 
Of further interest are his remarks questioning 
the traditional “equal pay for equal work” 
theory which he sums up with the statement, 
“Civil service and personnel administration 
might have something valuable to learn from 
business, which so often pays what is necessary 
to get the right man rather than a set salary for 
a certain position.” 

Following the papers on the library person- 
nel program, the book proceeds to present a dis- 
cussion of the problems of morale by Burleigh 
B. Gardner and that of employee organizations 
by Orme W. Phelps. Both authors are faculty 
members of the University of Chicago School of 
Business. Of particular interest to the person- 
nel administrator is Mr.-Gardner’s emphasis on 
the importance of the human element in per- 
sonnel administration, and Mr. Phelps’ clear 
analysis of employee organizations and their 
ramifications. 

In another paper, Nathan R. Levin, Assistant 
Librarian of the Chicago Public Library pre- 
sents a brief thesis on “Civil Service and the 
Library” in which he makes a fair analysis of 
certain objections -raised against civil service. 
In the following paper by Andrew Osborn, of 
the Harvard College Library, on “Education for 
Librarianship,” the author raises the interesting 
point that libraries ought to recruit for library 
schools. Of significance to many fields of en- 
deavor is Mr. Osborn’s remark that, “The dig- 
nity of the library profession is what really 
counts in recruiting the right kind of person to 
serve as librarian.” 

Francis R. St. John of the New York Public 
Library presents a sensible, basic treatise on in- 
service training. For the most part his remarks 
are applicable to fields other than library work, 
although he does present a specific plan for 
library in-service training. 

The concluding paper, by Lowell Martin of 
the University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School, is entitled ““Toward a Qualified Postwar 
Library Personnel.” He calls attention to the 
point that “most of the deliberations of this In- 
stitute have turned about one or another aspect 
of modern personnel practice in libraries. These 
practices formally introduce two essential con- 
cepts into management: (1) the human require- 
ments of employment, which must take their 
place beside production or service requirements, 
and (g) group as distinct from individual han- 
dling of employees for purposes of fairness.” 
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A collection of papers on a given subject such 
as this volume, does not usually result in as com- 
pact or complete a book as would be otherwise 
possible. A variety of opinions and views has 
compensating advantages, however, and this 
book does not lack in reader interest. 

The book meets a definite need and should be 
highly beneficial to the audience to which it is 
directed—the library profession. On the other 





hand, many of the papers should provide valu- 
able reading for personnel administrators and 
technicians because of the many refreshing 
views on personnel problems presented therein, 
most of which are not necessarily restricted to 
the library profession. 

Jack H. Foster 


Department of City Civil Service 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
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Personnel Administration—General 


Warner, Kenneth O., and Zook, Donovan Q. 
Improving relationships between the personnel 
office and the operating official. Personnel Ad- 
ministration 9 (1) September, 1946: 2-9.—The 
proper role of the personnel office is to develop 
a favorable climate in which line supervisors 
can become, in effect, their own personnel man- 
agers. To perform such a catalytic function, two 
conditions are necessary. First, the post of chief 
personnel officer should be made an integral 
part of top management. Under the general 
manager or under secretary ‘who serves as an 
operating deputy, he should be equal in status 
to the officer having general charge of program 
planning, budget analysis, organization and 
methods, and other phases of administrative 
management. Thus the difference between treat- 
ment of “things” and “people” should be organ- 
izationally recognized. Second, operating super- 
visors must not be insulated from the personnel 
office by administrative assistants or other third 
parties. Such insulation relegates the personnel 
program to the status of “office services.” On 
personnel matters, line supervisors should have 
but two points of contact: (1) their own su- 
periors for the necessary administrative de- 
cisions, and (2) a responsible personnel staff 
member for technical personnel advice and as- 
sistance. (A responsibility distribution chart 
covering such functional relationships among 
operating supervisors, administrative assistants, 
and the personnel office of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration is included.)—Harry W. 
Johnstone. 


Classification; Pay 


Hay, Edward N. Training the evaluation 
committee in factor comparison job evaluation. 
Personnel 23 (1) July, 1946: 46-56.—Evaluations 
by factor comparison are usually based on the 
pooled judgmer'; of a group of some five to ten 
evaluators. In order that these several judg- 
ments may coincide, the evaluators must work 
in the same way and view the facts regarding 
each job similarly. The first condition necessary 
to bring about this agreement is to have good 
job descriptions. Early in the training of evalu- 
ators, therefore, they are given exercise in ac- 
tually writing job descriptions. The next task is 
for them to become familiar with the descrip- 
tions of the “training jobs,” those on which they 
are to receive their training as evaluators. The 
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trainees are then led through the various steps of 
in the evaluation process, to enable them by§ list 
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practice to perform each step perfectly. The 
skill attained by each evaluator is measured by by 


comparing the differences between his figures J 5¥! 
and those that have been used successfully for | 7” 
nine years at the Pennsylvania Company for the (At 
same training jobs. The evaluators then pro ee 


ceed to develop the five key factor scales from 
which all other jobs can be evaluated. During ley. 
the process the relative accuracy of the evalu- N 
ators is constantly scrutinized. Under the direc. job 
tion of the committee chairman, differences in 194! 
opinion are discussed and resolved. The train- ¥ mor 
ing results in a tendency for evaluators to work § so 

toward a common viewpoint and toward the at- § jim; 
tainment of a skill which will yield minimum § cho 
variations from the opinions of their colleagues. § if re 
The two primary requirements for a good evalu- sex 
ator are first, good judgment and second, knowl- poit 
edge of as many jobs being rated as possible— } to ¢ 
Barbara L. Brattin. tenc 
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ing factor scales in factor comparison job evalu- 
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ation. Personnel 23 (2) September, 1946: 115-8. 

: : tinu 
24.—Key jobs with factor values for each of ” 
several factors are basic to a factor comparison ae 
method of job evaluation. The scales resulting ple 
are used for evaluating other jobs in determin- pie 
ing salaries. One method of developing a factor waa 
scale, used by Benge, is to split the salary value ae 
of each key job among evaluation factors, by pi 
comparing factors and ranking the key jobs un- : 

; : 2 weig 
der each factor. This system is not suitable un- pay 


der some circumstances, such as in the small tel 
company. One device used to overcome error Afte 
has been to plot a diagram using salary values 


(after evaluation) and point values as coordi: o~ 
nates, and determining a ‘“‘mean” line, by means oa 
of which a consistent salary plan is then de- 
veloped. A second method—the Hay point plan i 
—was first used at the Pennsylvania Company. a 
A scale was developed later from factors found pa 


there to be effective. Scale (point) levels for the 
each factor were described to define actual a 
Pennsylvania Company jobs. The system did 


: : tistic 
not prove to be suitable for manual jobs, and 


other disadvantages became apparent, such as = 
the lack of sufficiently high (point) values. The anys 


Turner percent method involves ranking fac 
tors under each key job, then ranking jobs un- PI 
der the factors. In each step percentages are @ worl 
assigned, and a combination of these two results § ber, 
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in a table for evaluation of all other jobs. This 
technique requires some fairly complicated 
computations, but is applicable under any kind 
of conditions. The simplest system for estab- 
lishing a factor scale is the Hay training job 
method. The steps require ranking of key jobs 
by factors, then comparing these with Penn- 
sylvania Company “training jobs” as defined in 
an article in the July, 1946 issue of Personnel. 
(Article contains exhibits of Pennsylvania Com- 
pany system factor components and tables il- 
lustrating the Turner method.)—John C. Crow- 
ley. 

Moore, Franklin G. Statistical problems in 
job evaluation. Personnel 23 (2) September, 
1946: 125-36.—Point plans of job evaluation are 
more commonly used today than other methods, 
so the discussion of statistical problems is 
limited to that approach. There is little in the 
choice or weighing of factors that is statistical 
if reference is made to systems now commonly 
used. If the degrees of factors are equal in 
points, the line of point-wage relationship tends 
to curve, but a geometric progression of points 
tends toward a straight line. The latter allows 
for larger value differences in points alone, 
whereas the curved line requires changing the 
money value of points. Within a factor, a con- 
tinuous series of points through the defined de- 
grees permits finer differences, but a discrete 
series of points results in fewer disputes. When 
similar jobs are grouped under broad titles, the 
rating of classes is less accurate than with more 
narrow job differentiations. In correlating point 
values with dollars, several statistical problems 
arise: for greater accuracy, ratings should be 
weighed according to class populations, and 
pay should usually be set by reference to a mean 
or median of existing rates for each job group. 
After applying rates and points on the scatter 
diagram, the line of best relationship should be 
computed by the method of least squares. From 
the line, pay rates are established, but this 
process does not involve statistical problems ex- 
cept for difficulties resulting from the use of 
ranges or grades. Borderline jobs create un- 
avoidable disputes when ranges are used, and 
the number of these, of course, increases with 
the number of ranges used. In general, a sta- 
tistically well-developed point plan of job 
evaluation will eliminate many problems that 
would otherwise arise after a plan has been 
ctystalized in administration._John C. Crowley. 


Plunkett, Margaret L. Equal pay for women 
workers. Monthly Labor Review 63 (3) Septem- 
ber, 1946: 380-89.—In the United States a gen- 


eral policy of women’s remuneration has been 
evolved which has led gradually to a wider ap- 
plication of the principle of equal pay for equal 
work in industry and a narrowing of the gap 
between men’s and women’s wages. The evolu- 
tion of this policy was accelerated by the en- 
trance of large numbers of women workers into 
war industry during World War II. Many inter- 
national unions have adopted equal pay as an 
official union policy. For more than 20 years the 
federal government has recognized the validity 
of the principle of “rate for the job” irrespec- 
tive of sex. Generally speaking, in states in 
which the public service is regulated either com- 
pletely or partially by civil service laws and in 
counties and municipalities having merit sys- 
tems, the probability of equal treatment for 
men and women is high. For the smaller and 
non-regulated government units, no accurate in- 
formation is available as to pay practices as be- 
tween men and women. Teachers’ salaries in 
public schools vary widely according to the state 
or to the school district. As of the Spring of 
1946, legislation prohibiting salary discrimina- 
tion for teachers on the basis of sex was on the 
statute books in thirteen states, and many large 
cities and other individual school districts have 
fixed scales of minimum rates which provide for 
equal salaries for both sexes. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, the Walsh-Healey Act 
of 1936, and seven state laws in some way set 
up provisions for equal pay. It is reasonable to 
assume that employers will continue equal pay 
practices brought about by the work of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board where these have been 
shown to improve worker efficiency and con- 
tentment. (Article contains charts showing data 
in regard to employment of teachers and analy- 
sis of state equal-pay laws.)—Dorothy M. Wilson. 


Recruitment; Selection; Induction 

Bean, Kenneth L. The development of an 
English usage test for clerks, typists, and ste- 
nographers. Education and Psychological Meas- 
urement 6 (3) Autumn, 1946: 331-39.—To test 
the mechanics of English, the Louisiana Depart- 
ment of State Civil Service developed a form of 
item consisting of a sentence grouped into 4 
parts by diagonal lines. The sentence might be 
either entirely correct or one of the groups 
might contain an error in spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, or word usage. A testee answers each 
item by writing “R” if the sentence is entirely 
right or by indicating the number of the group 
which contains an error. This style has the ad- 
vantages of not obviating the error, being sim- 
ple to score, and not requiring the definition of 
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the error. Originally, the test consisted of 20 
items, but later was reduced to 15, items. Louisi- 
ana used this test in both I and II levels for 
classes of clerk, typist clerk, and stenographer 
clerk. Four forms as nearly equivalent as possi- 
ble were developed to be used in rotation for 
each level. Item analyses were made of 40 of the 
120 items used in 1943 for 256 applicants who 
took both the I and II levels. Tetrachoric cor- 
relations were estimated graphically and three 
items were eliminated on the basis of having 
too low a discriminating value (below .50). Re- 
view of the 120 items by Louisiana State Uni- 
versity business experts resulted in eliminating 
items on which .present and past authorities 
differed. Correlations between age and scores 
on the English Usage test computed in answer 
to an objection that this part of the test handi- 
capped older persons indicated no significant 
relationship at level I and, though negative, a 
moderately low correlation at level II. (Article 
contains a bibliography and tables showing cor- 
relations between scores on the Louisiana test 
and scores on several standardized tests.)—Mil- 
dred I. Fahlen. 


Casselman, P. H. The value of avocational 
experience. Personnel Journal 25 (4) October, 
1946: 127-30.—The shortening of working hours 
and the increase in the number of uninteresting 
jobs in industry are causing the work function 
to be of less importance in a man’s life than it 
was formerly. Selection and placement activity 
which chooses men mainly on the basis of their 
occupational experience is definitely out of date 
in assuming that most workers eventually find 
of themselves the occupations most suitable to 
them. Careful study and use of the worker’s 
avocational experience can provide part of the 
solution to the problem of occupational place- 
ment. If an employee’s abilities or inclinations 
are not being put to full use on the job, he will 
employ his leisure moments to engage in hob- 
bies or part-time pursuits which give vent to his 
natural inclinations. Questionnaires, supple- 
mented by carefully planned interviews, can 
be devoted to information on hobbies, activi- 
ties as a citizen or member of a community or 
society, or part-time income. To avoid difficulty 
in obtaining data, one must convince the em- 
ployee that the information will never be used 
to discriminate against him and that it will 
definitely be utilized to assist in his vocational 
adjustment.—Bettie Juresco. 


Humm, Doncaster G. Test validation on re- 
mote criteria. Journal of Applied Psychology 
30 (4) August, 1946: 333-39.—In order to de- 


termine the effectiveness of a test in an applied 
situation, such as selection for employment, it is 


- necessary to meet the rigorous requirements of 


scientific method. Test scores cannot be directly 
validated against a success criterion unless all 
factors relating to success or failure have been 
carefully considered. All factors other than the 
one in question must be equated and kept con- 
stant, or else measured and their effects elimi- 
nated mathematically. Under some circum. 
stances these two methods may be combined to 
advantage by equating all but a limited number 
of factors to eliminate them while measuring 
the others and handling them mathematically. 
The important point is that whatever the 
method used, all factors must receive considera- 
tion or inaccurate findings will result. The dif- 
ficulty of this task is greatly increased by the 
fact that some factors are difficult to deal with 
quantitatively (such as quality of supervision) 
while others cannot readily be taken into ac. 
count (such as home conditions and outside 
social adjustments). Because validation on re- 
mote criteria is so complicated and difficult, it 
is preferable to use immediate criteria where 
possible. This involves a positive determination 
that the factor under consideration is in reality 
a prerequisite to success. The problem then be- 
comes one of demonstrating that the test in 
question is a measure of the factor. While this 
requires no less rigorous mathematical treat- 
ment, it is so much more simple a task that the 
results are more likely to be found in accord- 
ance with the facts.—Stanley S. Berg. 


Lefever, D. Welty; Van Boven, Alice; and 
Banarer, Joseph. Relation of test scores to age 
and education for adult workers. Educational 
and Psychological Measurement 6 (3) Autumn, 
1946: 351-60.—The personnel testing program 
at the San Bernardino Depot of the Air Tech- 
nical Service Command provided an opportu: 
nity to examine the effects of age and education 
on performance on different types of tests. The 
initial analysis showed the comparison between 
scores on a number of job information tests for 
mechanics of different age levels. It was found 
that workers under twenty years of age or over 
fifty (especially men over fifty) do not average 
as high on job information tests as workers be- 
tween twenty and fifty. The difference was 80 
slight, however, that it was concluded that age 
is not a serious handicap to the adult worker 
in taking job information tests. The second 
analysis showed correlations between age and 
scores on a series of aptitude tests. The general 
conclusions were that for Otis and Wonderlit 
intelligence tests and for the ATSC Learning 
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Ability tests, age was not a handicap. The scores 
on the ATSC Clerical Aptitude test, however, 
pointed to a steady slowing down with advanc- 
ing age. Finally, a comparison was made be- 
tween job information test scores and the high- 
est grade level reached in school. Very small dif- 
ferences in test scores were indicated except for 
the small groups with less than a sixth grade 
education. Lack of schooling, therefore, does 
not appear to be a critical factor in determining 
job information test scores except for those with 
less than a sixth grade education. (Article con- 
tains tables showing correlations between age, 
education, job information test scores, and ap- 
titude test scores.)—Barbara L. Brattin. 


Lipsett, Laurence. The personal investigation 
in selection of employees. Personnel Adminis- 
tration 9 (1) September, 1946: 23-28.—Increas- 
ing recognition is being given by federal agen- 
cies and the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion to the use of the personal investigation as 
a positive aid in selection. For important admin- 
istrative positions, as well as for jobs requiring 
rigid character qualifications, thorough investi- 
gations have recently been utilized as a means 
of ascertaining and rating special affirmative 
qualifications. Selection for key positions in im- 
portant war agencies was based on complete 
reviews of candidates’ qualifying experience by 
trained investigators. While negative questions 
of character were involved, emphasis was on 
demonstrated pertinent skills and abilities, in- 
formation regarding which was secured by com- 
prehensive interviews with previous employers 
and associates. Objectivity and uniformity in 
ratings, it was found, can be attained through 
adequate and uniform training of investigators, 
based on prescribed procedures and standards 
to which adherence is required. The use of in- 
vestigations as a rated part of the examination 
process has served also to encourage refinement 
of techniques in developing their negative as- 
pects, including such factors as dishonesty in 
preparing applications, improper personal con- 
duct, bad habits, criminal records, and dis- 
loyalty. The chief limitation on extending the 
use of personal investigations is their cost. An 
adequate simple investigation will cost a mini- 
mum of from $50 to $100, while a complicated 
one for a top-grade job requiring coverage in 
several parts of the country could easily cost 
$1000.—Robert E. Culbertson. 


Mandell, Milton M., and Adkins, Dorothy C. 
The validity of written tests for the selection of 
administrative personnel. Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement 6 (3) Autumn, 1946: 





293-312.—Perhaps the most neglected and at the 
same time most urgent problem in the field of 
personnel selection is how to choose among ap- 
plicants for administrative positions. The 
United States Civil Service Commission has re- 
cently completed its initial study of the validity 
of written tests for the selection of administra- 
tive personnel. Tests that were used satisfied 
three conditions: they test elements common to 
all administrative positions, they are difficult 
to “fake,” and they have high “face validity.” 
Four of the five tests included in this study were 
constructed specifically for possible use in the 
federal government. The subjects were em- 
ployees of two federal agencies. All of the data 
were analyzed separately for three groups: top- 
management, staff, and technical. The criterion 
for the technical group stressed predicted per- 
formance in administrative work rather than 
performance in the types of work in which the 
employees were actually engaged. Three types 
of job performance criteria were used in the 
study: graphic ratings of job performance, 
paired-comparison ratings of job performance, 
and salary with age held constant by the partial 

correlation technique. Five of the six tests used 

with the top-management group yield validity 

coefficients that are surprisingly high, in spite 

of the very small sample and the relatively low 

reliability of some of the tests. The magnitude 

of the validity coefficients, which is about as 

high as or perhaps higher than that generally 

obtained for written tests for any occupational 

group, indicates that the tests are probably 

measuring important factors in job success in 

top-management positions. The tests used for 

the staff group have correlation coefficients with 
the criteria that on the whole are probably sig- 
nificantly greater than zero. The correlations 
for the tests used with the technical group are 
lower than those obtained for the other two 
groups.—William C. Rogers. 


Employee Relations 

Amidon, Beulah. Strikes in public employ- 
ment. Survey Graphic 35 (5) May, 1946: 153-55- 
—If the terms of public employment deprive the 
worker of the full use of the traditional strike 
weapon, they impose on his employer—the pub- 
lic—a special responsibility to provide adequate 
machinery for the handling of grievances and 
the settlement of disputes before they reach the 
boiling point. A recent strike of more than 
5,000 employees of the municipally owned street 
car and bus system in Detroit and a threatened 
strike of transit workers employed by New York 
City serve to highlight the complex relation- 
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ship between employer and employee in the 
public service. From the citizen’s point of view, 
the chief issues in these situations are the right 
of civil service employees to strike and the safe- 
guarding of the public employee against in- 
security and exploitation. Publicly employed 
workers have repeatedly gone on strike during 
the past hundred years. The right to strike has 
been renounced by some unions of public em- 
ployees. Others deplore recourse to strikes, but 
reserve it as a possible means of carrying their 
point when other methods have been exhausted. 
Most public service workers are barred by pub- 
lic opinion, and often by statutory regulations 
as well, from the use of the strike as a weapon 
in their drive for improvement in wages and 
working conditions. Yet they sometimes have 
grievances which they can bring to the atten- 
tion of the taxpayers only by direct action.— 
William Brody. 


Irwin, James W. Sampling workers’ opinions. 
The Management Review 35 (4) April, 1946: 
116-19.—Farsighted management is beginning 
to sense from the experience of a few progres- 
sive employers that skillfully planned, ably ad- 
ministered employee opinion surveys can shrink 
areas of possible misunderstandings. The objec- 
tive of the initial survey is to furnish manage- 
ment with an accurate appraisal of morale and 
give the employee tangible evidence that his 
opinion is of value. However, unless remedies 
are applied quickly to problems uncovered by 
the survey, the employee will remain suspicious. 
In a survey made in a basic industry firm, the 
first obstacle was to overcome employee sus- 
picions by advance publicity and assurances of 
the maintenance of the secrecy of each worker’s 
identity. Questions asked were carefully selected 
and worded to elicit frank replies. The ap- 
proach used by the interviewer was aimed at 
thawing resistance. A representative sample 
amounting to twenty percent of the employees 
were questioned while at their jobs. Later a con- 
tinuing program of employee attitude research 
was adopted for both non-supervisory and fore- 
man employees. Seven major benefits resulted 
from the program: it indicated the trend of 
employee thought and knowledge about the 
company; stimulated employee suggestions for 
improvements; increased pride and confidence 
in the company; strengthened the training pro- 
gram; resulted in the supervisors getting to 
know their people better; assisted both man- 
agement and union in appreciating the other’s 


interest in building a sounder industrial com- 
monwealth; and produced better working con- 
ditions.—Mildred Stier. 
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